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A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress in 
the year 1884 in the Officeof the ~ibrarian of 
Congress of Washington, U.S.A 


Many people say, “ 
your medicines cure so many diseases ?” 
answer : 

In ancient times when heathenism was ram- 
pant, people believed in a god for all good, 
anda go.l for all evil; a god for joy anda god 
for sorrow ; a god to give sicknessand a god 
to heal sickness. Jupiter ruled the land and 
Neptune ruled the sea. Ceres gave us agri- 
culture; Venus gave us love: and Hebe, 
youth. Now, we have grown wiser; we be- 
lieve in one God only, whose word was power- 
ful enough to create EVERYTHING. Is it not 
possible for that same God to send us one 
remedy by which we shall cure most things ? 

There are a great many locks made, and to 
each lock isa key ; but it is not everyone who 
can turn the key. Our “ Notesco” is the key 
to open the doors. Applied externally, it 
works through the skin and reaches the 
disease. Taken internally a few times, the 
doors are opened, the disease escapes like a 
convict out of gaol, with the intention of 
never returning. Sickness is just like a 
burglar —it will steal in, either through acold, 
dampness of the houses, adulterated food, 
or from the impure foul air of crowded tene- 
ments, or sewer gas from which we have to 
suffer, in this and other cities. The thief is 
inside; you can’t get him out because the key 
don't fit. We now give you the true key. 
Our medicine is an enemy to corruption and 
pain. Any corruption it eats away, any pain 
it relieves atonce, Try it. Be warned in 
time;- keep a stock of “ Notesco”™ in the 


How is it you claim that 
We 


house. We claim our “ Notesco”is superior 
to any medicine ever presented to the public, 
and we claim it with justice. 
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HERE are very few men in England 
who are naturally more hearty and 
healthy than James Braddock. He isa 
gamekeeper, and lives at Jepson’s 
Clough, Adlington, near Macclesfield. 
He is stoutly built, and until three 
years ago we may say he never hada 
week's illness in-the whole sixty years 
of his life. One day during the summer 
cf 1887 he was found at home, and in 
the course of the talk that sprang 
up, Braddock told the following story, 
which we print because it will interest 
many besides himself. 

He said: “Perhaps you have already 
Eeard about my case, and if so, it’s no 
use my telling it all over again.” 

“T heard it alluded toin Manchester,” 
was the answer, “ butI should like to 
hear it from your own lips.” 

“Well, sir,” said James, “I'll run it 
over for you. I’ve told it lots of times, 
and it’s always done good to somebody. 
It was two years ago this summer 
that I was taken very bad with indi- 
gestion. How ill I was, and how I 
firally got cured, is no news to the 
people in this part of the country, sir. 
Scores of them came from far and 
near to see me and talk to me about 
it. I first noticed a dull feeling al\ 
over me, and my appetite failed so I 
could eat nothing without just forcing 
it down, sir; and then it lay like a 
heavy weight on my stomach. Food 
used to make me feel strong for work 
and exercise, but now it seemed to 
do me no good at all. My mouth 
tasted bad, and when I looked in the 
giass I saw my skin and eyes had 
a yellow colour, and people said I was 
dreadfully bilious, my liver was out 
cf order, and my blood all full of poison, 
And sol believed, for my head ached, 
and my legs and arms ached, as though 
F had some manner of fever hold of 
me. I took pills, and a hundred other 
medicines, but they only made me feel 
alittle easier for a day or two, and 
then I was worse than ever. 

“ After a bit, sir, I began tobe short 
of breath, you know, and had to sit down 
and rest, when once I could walk 
all day without being tired or once fetch- 
ing along breath. I couldn't make out 
what was the matter with me or whatever 
had brought it on, but I kept on 
getting worse, and that much I was 
sureof. My heart would flutter and get 
weak and faint'in my breast, and 
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that frightened me more than the 
stomach trouble, for I didn’t know 
then that the indigestion and dyspepsia 
were really the cause of it all, sir. 
People kep: telling meI had the heart 
disease, and was likely to fall down 
dead any minute. You may fancy how 
this took all the courage out of me, and 
I thought my work was done in this 
world. So it went on, sir, and neither 
my friends nor the doctors appeared 
to understand what was ailing me. 

“One day I was taken with such a 
queer spell, it almost scares me to think 
back toit. I couldn’t get my breath. 
I was choked as though a strong man 
had me by the throat, and I was sure 
I was going to die. The people fanned 
me and gave me whisky, and after a 
while I came out of it, weak asa cat, 
sir, and all ina cold sweat. 

“But my stomach got worse after- 
wards, and I was afraid the choking 
might come back, andthe rext time it 
would certainly killme. Itwas about 
this time, one day, whenI picked up a 
North Cheshire newspaper and read of 
a case like mine being cured by Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I thought 
half-a-crown wouldna’ break me, and I 
bought a bottle. The first few doses 
did me good, sir. You wouldn't a 
believed it, neither would I, but it did. 
In a few days, may be two weeks, sir 
my stomach began to act, and my 
victuals stopped on it, and my strength 
begun to come back.” 

“You had no more choking, then ?’’ 
said the visitor. 

“No, sir, not after that. The 
fluttering of the heart troubled me no 
more, and the yellow went out of my 
eyes and skin; and to put it short, sir, 
after taking two bottles of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup I got as well as I ever 
was in my life. What this medicine is 
made of I don’t know, but I’m sure that 
it’snot like anything else, If I hadn't 
seen that account of it in the paper, and 
been led to use it, a3 certain as I tal’k 
to you now, sir, I believe I should 
have been under the sod months and 
months ago. I tell about it to every- 
body, and will do so as long as I have 
a tonguein my head, sir.” 

Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is for 
sale by all chemists and medicine 
vendors, and by the proprietors, A. J. 
White, Limited, 35, Farringdon Road, 
London E.C., price 2s. 6d. per bottle. 
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A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By MRS. THOS. WOOLLASTON WHITE. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE club windows were thrown open, some of the younger 
members were to be seen smoking cigarettes of all dimensions as 
they lounged in the balcony, or on cushioned divans about the 
general conversation room. This half-hour after the drive, before 
theatres were open or receptions commenced, was favourable to 
chit-chat. Little varieties of news could be inter-changed, to be 
afterwards retailed and embellished, used to enliven the pauses in 
a cotillon, to interest a hostess worth conciliating—in a word, to 
satisfy an unlimited demand for items of gossip. When repro- 
duced in society, these items were witty, kindly, not always harm- 
less, but remarkable chiefly as showing the Neapolitan skill in 
word painting, the effect he can ensure without effort, on small 
canvas, with scanty materials. No subject is beneath his notice 
to take up, to beautify or vilify, according to the light he brings 
to bear on it. 

At tie moment Count Marinelli entered, attention appeared to 
be concentrated upon a remark which fell from a gentleman occu- 
pying a smoking-chair, half in and half out of one of the windows. 
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“Enthusiasts in music will be glad to hear that Magnare has 
found a treasure,” he said, as he took a large cigar from his lips, 
and watched a wreath of smoke curl upwards. 

Many dark, close-cropped heads turned in the speaker’s direc- 
tion, presenting countenances of much the same pale ivory tint, 
adorned with black moustachios, having a resemblance in the 
general contour of the features, bearing great variety of expres- 
sion. 

An expectant silence greeted the announcement, in anticipation 
of further enlightenment; as ‘this was not forthcoming, guesses 
were hazarded in different «eys. 

“ He is indefatigable in throwing out the operatic net—what 
has he taken ?” 

“Some work of unrecognised merit ?” 

“The cadence which Bolero tried and failed to produce last 
night ?” 

“ A wealthy patron for a new protégé?” 

“That is too much to expect at one haul ; has he found a protégé 
worthy of a patron?” 

These were some of the questions to which the lounger replied, 
“ Gentlemen, you will probably have an opportunity of deciding 
on that point sooner or later; Magnare has discovered a voice—a 
soprano—of rare compass and volume.” 

“Congratulations to him; and the public she will eventually 
delight. Be so good as to relate the circumstances of the capture.” 

“Your imagination runs in advance of my statement. I did 
not say the voice was secured for San Carlo.” 

“Tt is unfortunate that Cimitite is in possession of the news,” 
said Basile, sotto voce, to another member. “It will be morning 
before he is delivered.” 

“ Where did Magnare find his gem ?” 

“Ts she quite young ?” 

“ Will her voice bear the pressure of training ?” 

“ How soon can she appear ?” 

“Has she a good presence ? Dramatic talent ? Beauty ? Grace ¢ 
Sentiment ? Passion? Profound love of her art, without which 
there never wasyet a great prima donna? Go on, Cimitite, we are 
dying of expectation.” 

Thus urged in a variety of deep, soft tones (how is it the men 
in Italy have all the music in speaking; the women’s notes are 
shrill ?) the man they called Cimitite lifted himself out of his 
lounging position, shook the ash from his cigar, passed very white 
fingers over his moustache, and opened his rather full lips. 

“Impossible to answer your avalanche of questions in a breath. 
I respond categorically : first—Where did Magnare find her? In 
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the last place any other man would look. He wanted some 
musical scores transcribed in a particular style, and went into the 
old town in search of a copyist who had been recommended. He 
parted with his carriage, finding progress easier on foot in those 
narrow overcrowded passages, which probably not one among you 
has explored. Wearied and impatient at not finding his man, he 
had just plunged into the very bowels of those unsavoury regions, 
turning into the workshop of a coral-carver to ask the way. He 
stood in the doorway dumb, in a listening attitude, blocking out 
the light, oblivious to everything but the sounds which had 
attracted his ear above the hubbub of the street. When they 
ceased abruptly, as if some one had interrupted the singer, he 
stamped with vexation. 

The strain was again taken up; it was a weird hymn. This 
time the voice was allowed to get through a verse, it was borne 
easily on to a magnificent upper C, which seemed to end in the 
cloud floating overhead.” 

“ Bravissima,” was murmured by several of Cimitite’s auditors, 
while he stopped to take breath, and resumed: “‘* Who sings ?’ 
inquired the master, quite forgetting his purpose in entering the 
workshop. ‘A girl,’ was the curt reply. ‘Her name?’ ‘Grazia.’ 

‘Grazia gifted of God,’ the master exclaimed, ‘I must hear thee 
again.’ 

There was a dangerous flash in the carver’s eyes, before they 
fell upon his work. ‘Is she related to you ?’ Magnare asks. 

‘She is, and she is not ; how does that concern the Signor ?’ 

‘It interests me professionally; my life, a longer one than 
yours, has been spent in the study of harmony; these sounds to me 
are what the finest specimen of coral is to you—the raw material 
on which I long to exercise my skill.’ 

‘There are nightingales in the groves at Capodimonte ; teach 
them melody, leave us our song-bird in peace.’ 

The master bowed. The artisan rose to return his salute with 
a half-hearted apology for his asperity. ‘We poor are jealous of 
our few treasures; why should we show them to the rich who 
would rob us of them ?’ 

Magnare looked back. ‘Tell me why do you spend hours of 
patient artistic labour on that coral in your hands, if not to enhance 
its beauty and redouble its value ?’ 

‘That the bauble may go to the highest bidder; it is of no 
further use to me. Addio, Signor.’ 

As Magnare left the workshop, a child, sliding off the door- 
step, pattered after him on her little bare feet ; his hand mechanic- 
ally dived into his pocket and threw her acoin. When he had 
passed beneath an archway and turned to take his bearings in the 
cramped net-work of streets, he felt a touch upon his coat. 
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‘Rapacious imp! Have I not given thee enough? show thy 
hand.’ She unclasped it witha merry smile. ‘If perchance the 
great Signor had another copper like this to give, I could make 
Grazia sing for him.’ 

It was Magnare’s turn to be politic. ‘How dost thou know 
Grazia ?’ 

‘She is my sister.’ 

‘And thou art called ?’ 

‘The locksmith’s Beppina.’ 

‘Good. How does the locksmith call himself ?’ 

‘ Left-handed Domenic.’ 

‘A clever workman no doubt; where is he to be found when 
wanted ?’ 

‘That’s more than I know, for he’s never at home.’ 

‘Except at night, I suppose ?’ 

‘Maybe Grazia can tell, I am always asleep.’ 

‘Here are plenty more pence when Grazia can show herself.’ 

‘Give one now.’ Beppina extended the other brown hand. 

Magnare dropped some coppers into it. 

‘Lead on, little one.’ 

‘No, indeed.’ 

* Traitress !’ 

‘When have I ever deceived? Listen, Signor, to-morrow at 
daybreak will be a neighbour’s funeral. Grazia will follow, mother 
will accompany her. Stand close to the blind beggar under the 
portico as they leave the church, and I will shew them to you. 
Grazia will sing in the De profundis. I shall have kept my word.’ 

Her lips brushed his hand like the wings of a butterfly, and 
she sped away.” 

“ That tryst was not kept, I venture to predict,” Count Marinelli 
observed. 

*“ Pardon, it was kept punctually, and the reward was beyond 
anticipation,” said a voice in the doorway. 

“Maestro! Eavesdropping; how long have you been there ? 
Come in and finish your own story,” Cimitite cried, as he turned 
to welcome Magnare. There was visible quickening of interest in 
the group gathered round him when a tall figure advanced. 

“T should have been better pleased had it remained untold, 
caro mio,” was the maestro’s aside as he took Cimitite’s left hand 
in his own for an instant. 

“ Ma perché! Is good news so abundant? Why grudge us an 
opportunity of congratulating you and Naples ?” 

“To spare you disappo intment.” 
“ Diavolo! Her ear is not true ?” 
“ 3%, oi, of.” 
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“ What then ?” 

“ Many, and then so many things.” 

“* Maestro, you have an attack of spleen.” 

“ By favour of God, I have nothing ofthe kind.” 

“Then don’t spoil the effect of my narrative by appearing at a 
critical moment to throw a veil of doubt over the whole. These 
gentlemen are thirsting for a description of Grazia. The next 
question standing on the list is in respect of her age ; the word is 
with you.” With a wave of the hand Cimitite sank back on his 
chair in an attitude of attention. 

“T should have preferred not to speak of the girl,” Magnare 
objected. “Two years hence would be time enough, if she shows 
capacity.” 

“We shall have forgotten her existence before half that time,” 
laughed Count Marinelli. 

“T hope so.” Then in short reluctant sentences, and looking 
straight before him, the maestro continued :— 

“Grazia is barely fifteen—she is lithe as a young poplar—her 
throat is beautifully modelled—her small head turns upon it with 
unconscious grace. There is slumbering fire in the depths of 
her chestnut eyes; her mouth is the feature of her face, in its 
sensitive lines you may read every emotion of her simple heart. 
That sensitiveness will be a clog to her in public life until 
ambition has conquered it; she is a guileless modest maiden, 
without a suspicion of the power that lies in her, and at present 
has no desire to see it developed.” 

“ Has she then refused instruction ? ” 

“Her mother has for her.” 

“Old fool, she must be made to understand the iniquity of 
opposing her daughter’s career.” 

“ Pazienza! I expect to overcome her scruples ; when an idea 
takes possession of me, I am tenacious; those notes haunt me, 
they must not be lost to the musical world if any effort of mine 
can prevent the sacrifice.” 

“Good, good,” the auditors murmured, approvingly. 

“Your generosity will be crowned with success; do not doubt 
it, Maestro,” said sanguine Cimitite. 

Magnare lifted both arms slowly, as if a weight were attached 
to each. “There isa mountain of patient labour between us and 
anything we can call success, to say nothing of a thicket of diffi- 
culties to be struggled through, before taking a single step up- 
ward——” 

“Not to mention a possible collapse into the quagmire of in- 
competence on the part of Grazia,” Basile whispered to his nearest 
neighbour, growing impatient over Magnare’s seriousness. 
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* Exactly,” the master responded, as if he had heard. “Ah, 
gentlemen,” he continued, with a change in his tone, “you who 
sit on this side the footlights, how little do you guess what it 
has cost to produce the radiant being who holds you entranced 
by her genius; you think—that is if you give yourselves the trouble 
to reflect at all upon the subject—that nature has made her to 
order, to meet the requirements of society, and that she has only 
to take the place which is her due. To take it? Yes; but by 
what determined attack, what unrelaxing effort. Her courage 
must be unconquerable, she will be hard pressed—wounded 
almost to death, by enemies within and without; her most un- 
relenting foe will often be found within her own breast; her very 
genius will turn against her, and complain that it is not satisfied. 
She may not close her ears to its importunity, for without its 
stimulus and guidance, the pinnacle of perfection would never be 
reached.” He paused, his nostrils quivering with suppressed feel- 
ing, then dropping his tones to commonplace, he added, “ Many 
qualifications are required, as you know, to make a prima donnu 
besides the voice. After training for a year, it may be found 
that a postulant for theatrical honours stands like a wooden doll, 
turns in her toes like a peacock, or moves her arms like a railway 
signal ; sometimes it happens that nature has mated souland body 
unequally, and the flesh fibre gives way—that is one of the 
saddest sights to witness among competitors on the slippery rock 
of theatrical fame—for she who would win, and hold eminence 
there, must have an iron constitution and nerves of brass. If the 
machinery of the body be defective, it is not a trustworthy servant 
to genius.” 

Count Basile stifled a yawn. 

“Surely in this robust child of the people, you have no frail 
exotic,” Cimitite remarked, inquiringly. 

“TI don’t know enough of flowers to say how a bit of wild Erica 
bears being torn up by the roots and transplanted into artificial 
soil,” Magnare answered. 

“1f it is a feminine flower, it flourishes exceedingly ; ” Basile 
observed, with good-humoured cynicism. 

“Enough, I must go, my only business here is to speak two words 
with you.” Magnare looked across at Cimitite, who rose, put his 
arm within the maestro’s, and drew him out on the loggia. 

“What is it ?” 

“A favour.” 

“Granted, of course, maestro mio ; say on.” 

“TI beg your silence, warmly, on everything that concerns this 
young girl.” 

“Tf you insist, my lips are sealed ; but how in heaven’s name 
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is patronage to be secured? You are going to undertake her 
vocal education, she must be presented with leisure to follow 
your instruction. I am crippled with debt as all Naples knows 
unfortunately for my credit. Per Bacco—” Cimitite stopped short 
in his walk, “ Let us appeal to the Roman Marchese ! With a fortune 
he does not know how to spend, alone in the world, his own 
master, responsible to no man ; let us put himin the way of doing 
the only sensible action of his life—if report speaks truly.” 

Impelled by the idea, Cimitite hurried Magnare back to the 
open window, and raising his voice, asked, 

“Who knows where the eccentric di Castello is now ?” 

“The philosopher’s stone would be easier to find,” some one 
replied. 

“Since his father died he can carry out his singular notions 
unchecked,” said another. 

“ None can say where they would lead him !” ejaculated a third. ° 
“Into the American Republic by this time, unless India had 
stronger attractions.” 

“Who is this hero of travel ?” Magnare inquired, looking from 
one to the other. 

“You must have heard di Castello spoken of; he was in 
Naples for a short time, long enough to get himself talked about ; 
he would not enter society. There was a regimentof beauty wait- 
ing to be reviewed, each fair aspirant hoping to be raised to the 
dignity of Marchesa; he would not look at one of them. Chi 
ha il pane, non ha identi! Everybody was in a rage for a week, 
and then forgot him ; he is more than half mad.” 

“ Society says that of any man who despises it,” said Cimitite. 

“ Not without reason in thiscase. Imagine an intelligent being 
of his social standing foreswearing all that makes life attractive, 
spending his youth after such a miserable fashion.” 

“ You mean going about the world like a commercial traveller ?” 

“ Without half the pretension of a commercial traveller. What 
has he gone to study in America? Machinery? Mormonism?” 

“His temperament is too visionary to be attracted by either ; 
he has gone to observe men and manners, and in order to do so 
profitably, he thinks it necessary to commence investigation from 
the humbler rounds of the social ladder.” 

“ Taking his fortune and influence out of his own sphere, where 
they were meant to be useful, he runs after people who will not 
thank him for the attention,” Cimitite grumbled discontentedly. 

“JT imagine it is to satisfy certain cravings of his own mind, 
quite irrespective of the world’s opinion.” 

“Only selfishness in a new disguise after all!” exclaimed the 
Maestro. “I was beginning to admire your Roman incognito.” 

“You may still not refuse him your admiration,” said the 
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gentleman who seemed to know most concerning the individual 
under discussion. “He will probably appear as a philanthropist 
one of these days, when he has decided how he can best benefit 
his species.” 

“My respectful homage to his immature scheme,” laughed 
Cimitite. “I wish little Grazia had been heard before he disap- 
peared, it might have given him an interest nearer home, and her 
a benefactor ; but how did you learn so much of this unapproachable 
personage, if the question is not indiscreet ?” 

“It was quite simple,” returned the other. 

“How ? Has heconverted you to his views on social subjects ? 

“T never exchanged a word with him ; my information is entirely 
second-hand. This is how I lighted on it. One night journey 
from Rome there chanced to be only one other occupant of the 
compartment in which I travelled ; for nearly half the distance he 
was silent as an Englishman. I madeseveral attempts to hit upon 
a subject of sufficient interest te extract something more than 
polite monosyllables, without success. When we came to the 
marshes, I had collapsed into a semi-dormant state ; he, alive to 
the danger of sleeping in the malaria, had the charity to arouse me. 
The necessity of keeping awake drove usinto conversation. [don’t 
remember now how di Castello’s name was introduced; he had at 
that time been mentioned in Naples as an upholder of the old 
régime, opposing quiet resistance to modern progress, so it is quite 
possible my remarks were not flattering. They had, however, the 
effect of loosening the tongue of my vis-a-vis. I had unwittingly 
struck steel on flint. Out came the first spark of sentiment he had 
shown; it kindled into warmth that astonished as much ag it 
interested me. He professed keen admiration of di Castello’s 
character, speaking with the assurance of a man who knew his 
ground. I learned many details of the young Roman’s secluded 
life, his studious habits, and large intelligence ; how his boyhood 
was passed in the family stronghold with no companions save his 
misanthrope father, a few devoted servants, his horses, a hound, 
a rich library, his violin, the poor who adored him for miles round, 
and his tutor—the man who sat opposite to me—under the influence 
of whose voice and manner my first feeling of prejudice was fast 
giving way. The quiet dignity with which he corrected some 
mis-statements I had heard and repeated, made me ashamed of my 
flippancy.” 

“Very good, but what had he to say about a certain plunge into 
excitement from which the young Socrates emerged with his 
sow’s white wings considerably besmirched ?” Cimitite asked with 
a smile of amusement. 

“He admitted it was the natural consequence of the elder 
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di Castello’s unwise treatment. He further declared, to follow your 
metaphor, Cimitite, that the strong swimming that kept the boy 
breast-high out of evil influence was due to his own valiant heart 
and cool brain, and that the resolution with which, when he found 
where he was drifting, he flung himself on to the bank and turned 
his back on the stream of pleasure, proved the presence of an 
independent spirit and higher aspirations.” 

“ All these extraordinary qualities being the happy result of the 
tutor’s superior training,” put in Count Basile, ironically. “ Bah! 
these saintly paragons should keep to the cloister, where they may 
make grimaces at the world without boring their neighbours. Had 
I the doubtful honor of di Castello’s acquaintance, I should 
recommend him to make over his fortune to one who would use 
it intelligently, and return to seclusion.” 

“When Count Marinelli offers that suggestion to the Marchese, 
I ask for nothing better than to hear him,” said the narrator, with 
a courteous little bow in Basile’s direction, and a curiously-mixed 
smile. “ I fear the opportunity is lost for the present. Di Castello, 
according to,my informant, is absent indefinitely; his own servants, 
I fancy, do not quite know where to address him.” 

“So they can’t even forward a begging letter,’ interrupted 
Cimitite, shrugging his shoulders in comic dismay. “ Well, 
gentlemen,” he continued, taking up his hat and dropping into it 
a handful of Neapolitan notes, “great results have been seen to 
spring from a humble beginning. It is proposed to add another 
star to Naples’ crown of musical fame. Before we separate I 
appeal to your patriotism to contribute to the work ; any obole on 
your part will be repaid with compound interest by our future 
prima donna. Long live the finearts! VivaGrazia! Gentlemen, 
Santa Cecilia, patroness of music, begs an offering for her 
protegeée.” 

Amid smiles and jests, Cimitite passed slowly through the 
room, hat in hand, bowing his thanks for donations which fell 
into it liberally. Magnare watched him with mingled feelings 
of irritation and amusement. 

“ This assembly must now appoint a committee of management,” 
Cimitite went on. “For the application and continuation of the 
fund, I beg to propose our illustrious Maestro, aided by the 
venerable Cavaliere, whose charity and good judgment are prover- 
bial, and any coadjutor, we, you, they, shall select.” Going up to 
a handsome old man with silvery hair who sat at a table, Cimitite 
poured the contents of the hat before him. 

“Cavaliere, you thrive in the atmosphere of good deeds. As 
an organiser you have noequal. Fortune was kind to Grazia when 
she sent you here this evening.” 
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Unheeding the old Cavaliere’s astonished “ Figlio mio, what 
is all this?” he walked rapidly to the door. “Good evening. 
I shall probably meet some of you later in casa Perseca.” 

Magnare overtook him before he reached the Toledo, se 
picturesque and striking at this hour. “I want to be angry with 
you and I cannot.” 

“Thanks to your good sense of justice, Maestro.” 

“This benevolent freak places Grazia in your debt ; the child’s 
head will be turned.” 

“With delight at a new dress? Poor little soul!” 

“ N—no ; at the interest you take in her.” 

“ Bah—bah—bah.” 

“Tf she is to give herself seriously to art, doors must be shut 
against every distraction.” 

“Lock them if you like, I only ask for a pass occasionally.” 

“Amusement for you, danger to her,” Magnare answered, 
slowly. 

“ Maestro, you flatterme.” Cimitite smoked his cigar somewhat 
fiercely in silence for a few seconds, as they made their way past 
various groups holding animated conversation on the pavement. 
Then he spoke with impatience. “Iseehowit is. Like most men 
who have never had time or inclination for feminine society, you 
have an exaggerated notion of the susceptibility of the rest of 
mankind. Be tranquil, I shall give you no trouble.” 

“Tt is of her Iam thinking,” Magnare said, simply. 

“Tt cannot injure your nightingale to let me hear her sing. 
You are artistic, not practical, Maestro mio, which is a reason for 
not rashly rejecting any little material aid I can give. Have you 
considered how the girl is to be maintained ? She must give up 
her business of course. What is she? Hair-dresser! Hbbene, 
there can be no more breathless climbing flights of stairs, going 
from one hot dressing-room to another, with intervals of night air 
between, when once the voice is in training.” 

** No, indeed.” 

“She must be well housed, clothed, and nourished ; you can’t 
expect her to sing true if she be hungry.” 

“It would be a miracle.” 

“You could not reckon upon a daily repetition of the miracle.” 

“Impossible, besides it would be destruction to the organ.” 

“ Dunque?” .. As he made this rejoinder, containing in the 
word, “therefore,” a world of interrogation, Cimitite came toa full 
stop with both hands outstretched, as if to catch any suggestion 
his companion could drop into them. The open palms gave 
Magnare no inspiration, although his dreamy poetic eyes fastened 
on them searchingly. 
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“Tf I were married, it would simplify matters,” he said at 
length with a sort of timidity. 

Cimitite repressed an inclination to laugh; his look asked 
“how ?” a twinkle of fun glittering through its gravity. 

“There would be nothing more to do but take her home and 
present her to my wife, as my adopted child and pupil.” 

“ Scusi! There would be the more delicate operation of making 
her acceptable to the Signora.” 

A pause. 

Magnare brought his richly-fringed eyelids together in con- 
templation of this aspect of the case,and found himself unequal 
to the task. 

“ Gid, that escaped my calculation. No doubt some diplomacy 
might be required. Women are difficult concerning one another. 
I have little perception of what pleases them ; but—” he added | 
quickly, catching sight of Cimitite’s white teeth under his mous- 
tache, “I am practical enough to understand that unless you are 
kept out of view I shall never bring Grazia’s parents to consent 
to my plan. If the coral-carver has a voice in the family council 
he will be an unruly element to calm. Iam not ungrateful for 
your offer of help, but my battle must be fought out alone.” 


“ They tell me thou would’st be a soldier, 
That thou would’st leave me for uncertain glory,” 


Sang Cimitite, sotto voce, giving the popular ballad humorous 
emphasis. “It is too bad to take all the excitement, and con- 
demn me to watch 'the ‘case by stealth like a spider. You will 
not get rid of me altogether, I swear. Think better of it. Let me 
come to the front, I shall distinguish myself.” 

“So conspicuously that the enemy would never show,” Magnare 
rejoined, smiling. 

“Well, if you fail, I shall be in my web, weaving meshes for 
the coral-carver | ” 

With a flutter of the fingers by way of farewell, Cimitite 
entered a brilliantly lighted portico, nearly coming into collision 
with some one descending the steps. Cimitite apologised as their 
shoulders brushed. The man—a pale artisan carrying a jewel- ~ 
case—made no response beyond raising his hat. He gave a swift, 
feverish glance into Cimitite’s face, took another longer look at 
his back, watching him up the marble staircase, then hurrying 
on in the direction Magnare had taken, he checked his pace, 
keeping close behind the Maestro as he sauntered up the Toledo 
ruminating his plan of making a singer of Grazia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“T am going to bathe to-day, Lella; how soon can you be 
ready ?” 

“Tt is too hot to walk down yet, Signorina; remember there 
will be the climb up again.” 

“Like a true Neapolitan, you cannot give a direct answer. I 
did not ask about the heat.” 

“The distance is short,” Angiolella continued, “ but we shall 
be at least two hours away. Antonio returned last night, and 
he will a 

“ Be in the market, selling fish,” Christabel interrupted, “ so we 
shall not have a turn in his boat ; more is the pity.” 

“ Scusi, Signorina, he would be in the market by five o’clock 
this morning; if the poor boy be not home now with empty 
baskets and money in his pocket, he might as well have left the 
fish in the sea.” 

“Well, you can amuse yourself with his news and retail the 
gossip to his betrothed afterwards. When is that wedding to be? 
If | were Maria I should live in the boat, and wish for nothing 
better than to sail round the Bay, one day at Castellamare, another 
at Sorrento, the next at Capri, then Iscn.z, Procida, exploring every 
nook on the coast.” 

“Like rich English travellers, who see everything and seem 
always discontented,” Lella rejoined, with her vivid smile. “ No, 
no, Mariuccia would be an original without copy if she had such 
ideas in her head. Per carita! Antonio’s wife must spin and 
weave his calzuni, make the polenta, spread nets to dry, help to 
mend them, and pray for her husband when the sea is wicked. 
Ohimé ! it can betray as well as entice.” As she said this, Angio- 
lella held up her left hand, and shook it gently to and fro to em- 
phasise the warning, “ éh, its frown is terrible.” 

“Come, Lella, I shall frown if you keep me waiting.” 

* At your commands, bella mia; a little patience, there are a 
few more touches to give to this lace.” Angiolella was dexter- 
ously handling gophering-irons in the linen-room, her peculiar 
province. “The flounce must be finished ; Contessa will wear it 
this evening.” 

“This evening?” Christabel repeated in surprise, advancing 
and taking up a balayeuse of fine valenciennes. Lella looked at 
her. “ Does not the Signorina know of the Perseca reception to- 
night ; our young master will accompany his mother ; it will bea 
brilliant affair.” Glancing cautiously towards the door which 
Christabel had left open, laying a finger on her lips, and sinking her 
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voice to a whisper, Lella added, “ You are not to be there, my star, 
because you would outshine them all.” 

“Society is not so easily dazzled, simpleton,” was the careless 
reply. She felt the old woman’s keen eyes were on her, seeking 
with jealous solicitude to read the effect of her communication. 
She was touched by the Italian’s sympathy, but her pride rebelled 
against it. She was humiliated by hearing of this reception 
first from Lella, she, with whom Contessa had been wont to dis- 
cuss freely every little incident that occurred to stir the monotony 
of their tranquil existence. To find herself dropped out of partici- 
pation, her presence not even permitted, was a surprise that evoked 
new and mixed sensations. Her first impulse was to question 
the servant, but she resolutely overcame it ; afterwards, it became 
comparatively easy to cast aside reflection for the present, and 
persevere in the amusement she had proposed for herself, as 
though nothing had happened to take the flavour out of it. 

Lella was puzzled, and a little chilled ; she could have under- 
stood the Signorina better had she shown indignation, wounded 
feeling, or curiosity. 

“Ts she as indifferent as she seems?” Lella asked herself. 
“So much the better for her, poor child, she will not suffer as 
one of us would at the Signora Contessa’s desertion ; but if I know 
anything about girls, she will ask me more between now and 
sunset.” 

The “girl” and her faithful attendant were a picturesque study 
when they emerged together from the wide portico ; their moving 
figures gave colour and animation to the square court where all was 
still in the sunshine. Passing beneath the gateway, Lella stopped 
to give an injunction to her husband, Luigi, the butler; the 
gardener’s child, looking out of an opposite door, left off playing 
to listen. The faint odour of a cigar was readily detected among 
the hundred other scents which met Christabel, as she moved 
on to a side-door in the boundary wall, almost hidden in luxu- 
riant vegetation. 

Count Basile was standing on the loggia, outside the windows 
of his apartment. The fierce heat had passed, light was tempered 
through a canopy of vine-foliage. He had arranged an easel 
before a pretty glimpse of the path which led down to the sea, 
used chiefly by the few fishermen and labourers in neighbouring 
vineyards. At this hour the path was well-nigh deserted, green 
lizards might glide undisturbed over hot stones into adiantum-’ 
covered crevices in the high wall separating it from Countess 
Marinelli’s villa and grounds. On the opposite side were a 
few stone steps, embraced by vigorous blue-green leaves of a 
tall aloe. Beyond rose long vistas of trellised vines, closely 
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arched over canes used for that purpose, just high enough for 
women and girls to walk under to tend the grapes and gather 
the heavy clusters when ripe for vintage. 

To-day, the vineyards were left to themselves and the sun. 
No living being was in sight, except a woman resting on the steps ; 
a crimson kerchief covered her head, knotted on the nape of her 
neck. Her linen sleeves were white; the bodice she wore laced 
in front was so patched that it was impossible to guess which 
had been the original colour and design. “A perfect mosaic of 
industry,” as Count Basile observed in French. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle, what a happy inspiration! Do not move 
for a few minutes, I beg.” He began rapidly to sketch. 

She had opened the postern, and was standing outside, under 
acacia branches that stretched across the path, her sunshade, lined 
with pale green, balanced carelessly against one shoulder. 

The woman, half-reclining on the steps, started from her 
recumbent attitude; leaning on one hand, she shaded her eyes 
with the other, while looking earnestly at the sudden appari- 
tion. 

“A fatality!” she muttered, a slight shiver passing through 
her frame, as Christabel, according to custom, gave her the usual 
“ good-day,” exchanged with every peasant she met in her country 
walks. 

There is a delicate aurora-like bloom about her, heightened by 
the freshness and simplicity of her dress, which delights Count 
Basile, as he sees it contrasted with the more vivid colouring 
of her vis-a-vis. 

“ Such an opportunity does not occur often in a life-time,” he 
said, throwing away his cigar. “Two opposite types of woman 
How shall I describe you—Dawn and Sunset ?” 

Prompted either by artistic instinct, or by coquetry, Christabel 
took off her garden hat of light Fiesole straw-work. It hung 
from her rounded arm by gossamer strings, leaving exposed a 
head that rivalled Psyche’s in beauty of outline. Her hair grew 
in soft uneven waves about her temples; the light shone among 
it and seemed to envelop her with tender radiance. 

This vision evidently gave no pleasure to the dark Italian, 
although her persistent gaze was still busy examining every 
feature of the girl before her. Christabel noticed it, and felt a 

_ thrill which was not exactly fear, but it caused her to look round 
to see if Angiolella—her guardian angel, as she often laughingly 
called her—were following. 

With a swift, noiseless movement, the woman caught her arm, 

and turning back the loose sleeve above the elbow, looked closely 
at the inside bend, let the arm fall with a stifled cry, and 
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hurried away, her bare bronzed feet making no sound on the 
white dust. 

When Count Basile looked up from his work, he saw Christabel 
standing alone, a frightened expression on her face. 

“What is this? What has happened? Dawn, why have 
you chased Sunset away ?” 

“Tt isthe woman that begged from us in the old town; she 
alarms me. Did you see her ?” 

_ “T gee her flying along the road to Naples as if she had 
borrowed Mercury’s wings,” he answered with vexation. “Fear 
must be on her side, too. Confess, what spell have yon cast on 
her?” 

“ Ask Beppo.” She pointed to the dog who had come fussily 
out, and was barking with all the might of bysterical lungs, 
pretending to follow the woman, looking back through his silken 
mist of white hair for encouragement in this valiant defence of ' 
his patrons. Receiving only the point of Basile’s mahl-stick, 
which came whizzing through the air, charged with a portion of 
the owner’s ill-humour, Beppo uttered a piteous yelp of dis- 
appointment, tumbled his fluffy little body hastily under cover, 
and made his way back by safe stages to the protection of 
Christabel’s jskirts, there to swallow his mortification at the 
Marinelli family’s ingratitude. 

“Ts it my fault if your model takes to her heels because Beppo 
shows his teeth?” She was glad to turn attention to the dog, 
feeling strangely reluctant to explain the woman’s action, relieved 
to think that Basile had been too pre-occupied to notice it. 

“ Between you, I have been deprived of a pleasing distraction. 
Mademoiselle Christabel, you owe me a reparation.” 

“T never pay my debts,” was her smiling rejoinder, as she 
replaced her hat and called to Angiolella. 

“The least you can do in atonement is to invite me to 
accompany you,” he suggested. 

“A hot dusty walk is my recreation; to you it would be 
penance.” 

“I cheerfully accept it, and do not even ask where you are 
going.” ; 

“We are going from one indiscretion to another, it seems to 
me,” grumbled old Angiolella to herself as she came out. “The 
house does not! know itself since the young Count came into it. 
Good night to tranquillity for allof us.’ She shut and locked 
the postern, and dropping the key into one of the omnivorous 
pockets cleverly dissembled among the folds of her costume, 
was rather dismayed on glancing up to see the object of her 
complaint so near, leaning over the loggia with an air of 
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unwonted energy about him. Her ready perception saw intention 
in his attitude, hesitation in the young girl’s. She guessed the 
situation in a moment. If the Count were proposing to join 
them in their walk, he must be prevented ; she and Christabel 
would have to answer to Countess Marinelli for such a breach of 
propriety. There would be no dip in the sea, which was the 
ostensible purpose of their expedition, only a long giro in one 
of the boats that would set all the peasants talking. They would 
jump to the conclusion that her mistress’s son had fallen in love 
with the beautiful companion, in spite of all assurance to the 
contrary, and in their ignorance would be capable of offering 
congratulations on the first opportunity. “ Excellency, the Signora 
Contessa asked for you when you waked from the siesta. Luigi 
says there has been news, he vainks from Paris, or it may be 
London—these foreign names slip out of my old brain—but it 
was one of those cities beyond the sea.” Angiolella stretched 
a hand towards the blue horizon; every place beyond it was 
a vague desert to her. ‘Let us hope there is nothing serious, 
but Contessa forgot to take her coffee served after the repast. 
{t is untasted where Luigileft it an hour ago ; he is uneasy, because 
she does not neglect her digestion. I remember the same distrac- 
tion once before; it was the day the Count your father died.” 

With a pious ejaculation to his memory, Angiolella passed 
on without pausing for further explanations. 

Their path’ was cut in the side of a fertile ravine. For the 
few moments they remained in sight Basile did not quit his 
loggia to verify Angiolella’s assertions. Watching the pair, he 
made his own reflections. He glanced at the Italian’s free erect 
bearing, at the expressive gestures of her slight hands which sup- 
plemented her speech. ‘“ Inveterate old gossip! How long will 
it be before the sight of a letter or a telegram ceases to excite an 
idea of mystery! I believe she looks upon reading and writing 
as nearly allied to sorcery. What a tame existence for that 
spirited girl. My mother and she can have few interestsin common 
Without congenial companions, without even the excitement of 
measuring her own attractions against those of other women—- 
to be dreaming away the best years of her life in the society of 
an old peasant. I forget the violin-scraping professor and his 
lessons in literature. What impression does‘he make upon her 
inexperience ? He is rather an unusual specimen of his class, 
poor as Job of course, but without the submissive deference 
that poverty teaches. Yes, decidedly, she interests me ’—his eyes 
were following Christabel’s light elastic steps—“ without her, I 
should succumb to the mortal dulness of this rural Paradise; as 
long as it is brightened by the Peri’s presence, I shall not com- 
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_ plain, but make the best use of my time. Step the first? Dismis 
the professor. Next? Fill the void created by his absence 
Afterwards? What the Fates may send.” Softly humming an 
air from the Barber of Seville he re-entered his apartment. 
* * % * +. * * 

A stranger arriving at the little white beach nearest to 
Countess Marinelli’s villa would look round in vain for modern 
bathing accommodation. The Signorina and her attendant did 
not linger there. Leaving it on their left, they passed round an 
angle of rocks that appeared to have cast themselves from the 
headland into the sea, enamoured of its beauty. Christabel’s 
white dress was soon to be distinguished on a narrow ledge rising 
above the water’s level ; along this she stepped securely, the 
deep blue pools giving back a reflection of her image. She was 
making her way to what appeared to be a miniature island ; it 
was, however, joined to the mainland by this slender chain of 
sunken rocks, at the end of which it rose abruptly, a grassy knoll, 
rounded on three sides, the fourth being a bold, broken crag, 
The jagged path seemed to break off just short of the goal. She 
paused, calling a name with the peculiar ring on the vowels half- 
joyous, half-plaintive, singularly penetrating, that one hears 
constantly in the vicinity of the Mergellina. 

“T am here,” came the answer in a young fresh voice, 
Wait for me, I come,” it said next, and with a bound like a 
chamois the owner of the voice stood close. 

Christabel’s hand was taken deferentially. An injunction, “take 
care, not too fast,” was given ; both then sprang together, alighting 
on the broad shelf of rock before the entrance of a grotto. Her 
hand still within that of her guide, she stooped under a rude 
arch of nature’s hewing, then stood upright in the cave. It 
was a human dwelling, primitive, but not mean or squalid, 
No drops of reeking moisture clung to walls or roof; the tem- 
perature was pleasant. In passing in from the sunshine, one 
felt no sudden shock, only grateful shade. The place was lighted 
by the door-way and a small opening in the roof which did duty 
for a chimney when cooking operations were going on. A little 
red glow on the raised ‘hearth showed that the evening meal of 
faggioli was preparing over a handful of charcoal. A rough 
wooden table, sundry wooden seats, a sort of couch by the 
hearth, furnished this portion of the cave. Chains of garlic hung 
from the uneven roof, with bunches of sweet herbs ; a small oil 
lamp fastened to the wall opposite the entrance burned under 
a religious picture ; a few earthenware vessels lay about, more 
or less quaint in shape; an orderly débris of fishing tackle ; 
and the chief source of pride to the inhabitants of the humble 
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abode must not be forgotten, an old walnut wood chest containing 
the family linen packed in rosemary, the purity of colour and 
solid texture of which mighty have put many a richer proprietor 
to shame. 

“Who comes?” asked someone from the interior of the 
dwelling. 

“The Signorina.” 

“Ah! the welcome guest ; itis a century since she showed her 
sweet face.” 

Becoming accustomed to the change of light, Christabel 
descried the last speaker sitting near the hearth mending a net. 

“How are youreyes, poor Nonno?” 

“ Gladdened by the visit.” 

“Can you see without pain to-day ?” 

“The pain is always there, carina, one must have patience ; 
impossible to be old and young at the same time; age brings its 
evils, yet we cling to life till it will hold us up no longer.” 

“ Courage, you are not going to slip away yet.” 

“ As God wills.” 

“ Who will keep the nets for Antonio as you do ?” 

The old man’s withered features relaxed into a smile, in 
which bitterness and tenderness strove for mastery. “The 
business is already bespoken, they tell me the new hand is 
impatient to begin.” 

“You mean Antonio’s betrothed ?” 

“The same.” As he gave the brief rejoinder, he spat into 
the hearth. An Italian peasant rarely speaks of anything dis- 
tasteful without that accompaniment, as if he feared some 
venom would be left in his system. 

* Does she not please you ?” 

“T say nothing.” 

“But, Nonno, you should say something—kind ; remember the 
time when you were Antonio’s age.” 

“]T mind it well; what a difference between this weathercock 
and la mia donna.” There was great tenderness in his linger- 
ing pronunciation of the last words. 

“ Your bride was very proud of her little home ?” Christabel 
asked, looking round cheerily for some object calculated to 
inspire the sentiment, and settling with tolerable success on the 
linen-chest. 

“This cavern! Signorina, she never saw it. No, no, we are 
from Ischia. It was there I married my wife, there our children 
saw the light; after many happy years calamity struck us ; it 
killed her, and drove me—here.” 


The old fisherman’s grand-daughter, who had guided Christabel 
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into the grotto, opened wide eyes of astonishment and interest ; 
she had never heard this phase in the family history. 

“Poor Nonno, I am sorry—this trouble, does it hurt you to 
speak of it now?” It was the Signorina who spoke; she called 
him grandfather, it was the name he was known by in the village. 
She doubted if he heard. The net he was mending hung loosely 
as his hands suspended their action; his dim eyes assumed a 
far-off look ; for the moment he appeared to have quite forgotten 
his auditors, 

“The girls of Ischia,” he said, nodding his head meditatively 
in the direction of the island, “are a proverb throughout the land 
for beauty and strength. Mine was before them all; may the 
pride I took in her be forgiven. I am her father it is true, but 
she was only lent to me; who knows whether I did my duty 
towards her? The wife said I was hard upon our child ; if so, my 
punishment is heavy.” 

“Listen, Nonno, hear me; what art thou saying ?” 

His grand-daughter threw herself on her knees before him, and 
laying a hand on each of his shoulders, gently shook them. 
* Hadst thou once a girl like me, really, truly ?” 

The Signorina could not help smiling at the naive question ; 
she awaited the response with interest. A spasm crossed the old 
man’s features ; he sighed heavily, then answered, “ Su andiam’ ! 
Is this education! And the Sijsnorina not even seated! Get 
up, Marta. Excuse her, Excellency.” He put the girl aside, 
thoroughly roused out of his reverie. Rising stiffly, he 
straightened his back with difficulty. 

“Pardon us, we are rough folks, not fit for the honour of a 
visit; how can I serve you? Antonio tarries long with the 
boat, I dare not take you out in the old one.” 

“Tf you can spare Marta, I am going into the water to-day.” 

“Good. It is a pleasure to see how the Signorina loves our 
waves; they are smooth as a mirror as if they were expecting 
her. May you divert yourselves.” 

The fisherman took up his pipe and long red cap, carefully 
abstaining from placing the latter on his head till he should be 
out of her presence. 

*“ Angiolella has something to say to you about the young 
people, Nonno ; you will find her on the other side of the grotto.” 

“T will not hear her,” he answered with a flush of anger. 
“The girl Maria is a vain gad-about, no’ a lover of home as 
Antonio’s wife should be. No offence, Excellency, but there are 
some things one cannot hear with patience ; a thousand pardons.” 

He turned away, and mounted a flight of steps notched in the 
tufa, which led to the top and down the side of his domicile, 
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where an old water-logged boat was moored. Getting into it, and 
working a single oar over the stern, he soon disappeared round 
the rocks into the little bight. 

Angiolella having succeeded in traversing the somewhat peri- 
lous passage, was heard outside the grotto— 

“ Marta, make haste with the plank, I can’t leap like a young 
goat.” 

“ Give thy hand as the Signorina does.” Marta held hers out 
across the chasm. 

“The Signorina does what she likes, her rashness makes me 
quake often.” Angiolella signalled with energy, and Marta, in 
obedience, proceeded to bridge the gap with a stout bit of board. 
“An ounce of prudence is worth a pound of courage,” Angio- 
lella remarked, stooping to try its firmness. “ Not that I speak 
evil of so fine a quality,” cautiously advancing one foot; “but I 
am grateful to the plank ’’—when she found herself safely over. 
** Except to do pleasure to the Signorina, Ishould be more content 
if it were the return journey accomplished.” 

“Tf you had told me you were afraid, Lella, you could have 
waited on shore.” 

“That would not do; who ever saw a young lady un- 
attended ?” 

“There are so many spectators to be scandalised ! ” 

Christabel’s mischievous blue eyes looked into Lella’s with 
merry mockery. It was an expression that had power to disturb 
the old servant’s amiability ; she did not like her idol to laugh at 
her. 

“That is nothing. If it be in Villa Reale, or in a desert, the 
principle is the same. Principles are dangerous things to neglect, 
Signorina ; they revenge themselves.” 

“Since you are here, make yourself useful, my good Lella.” 
She held up a well-turned foot to have the brodequin unlaced 
from the arched instep. 

Meanwhile Marta was not idle. In a few moments she im- 
provised a dressing-room by spreading a coarse linen sheet on 
the floor, and fastening another across the entrance. Her prepara- 
tions finished, she took her position as sentinel before the grotto. 
Christabel soon joined her, transformed into a naiad in nineteenth 
century costume. Severer critics than the two peasant women 
would have been puzzled to find a fault in it. 

“ Before you change your’ dress, Marta, see if I do the goddess 
properly.” 

The next minute Marta was gazing down upon the goddess, as 
represented by Christabel, reclining on the buoyant water in an 
attitude of perfect repose, one arm turned back to support her head, 
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the fingers of her left hand resting lightly on herhip. One foot 
was straight out, the other drawn up to touch the opposite 
knee at an angle. The whole figure slightly inclined to the 
right. 

Marta clapped her hands. 

“She is beautiful—Lella—quick ! Look at the goddess.” 

“Fit for the museum at Naples,” was Angiolella’s smiling 
verdict. ‘“ Finer than anything I saw there, because she is alive ; 
but it isa risk. Why will she choose amusements with danger 
in them ?” 

“ Floating is easy, I taught her myself,” said Marta, “ but,” she 
added, with a little sigh, “ Signorina has ideas, and I am ignorant.” 

“Be content, girl. Ideas are things with two sides; they give 
as much pain as pleasure.” 

The “Goddess”’changed her position, keeping her head well back 
on the water, her chest raised, her little white feet close together. 
She lifted both fair arms with a refined grace of intense enjoy- 
ment, and dipping them with rhythmical movement, used them as 
propellers to float her close under the rock where her com- 
panions stood. The soft hair about her forehead was still un- 
moistened ; Angiolella thought it framed the loveliest face she had 
ever beheld, lying back like a newly-opened flower on the limpid 
blue. Exercise had increased the animation in her eyes, and 
given a warmer tint of rose to her cheeks, but the secret of her 
attraction for the peasants was the bright child-like expression 
which seemed to take them into confidence, and reveal the pre- 
sence of a heart that had nothing to conceal or to regret. 

“ Beloved of the angels!” the old servant exclaimed, “if thou 
could’st always be like that !” 

* * oo a 2 * 

“Tell me, Marta, has your grandfather never spoken of his native 
place and of his sorrow before ?” Christabel asked when the girls 
were sitting on a distant rock to rest after swimming. 

“He speaks sometimes of Ischia, though he will never let me 
go there with Antonio, perhaps because our father was drowned 
on that coast one tempestuous night.” 

“ Poor little orphan !” a hand was laid kindly on Marta’s. The 
girl took it into both her own, and kissed it fervently before 
releasing it. 

“T can scarcely realise a storm on this placid sea.” 

“Ah, Signorina, you do not feel its anger away there in the 
villa. I shiver sometimes in our grotto when I hear it begin to 
whisper, then to ruffle and to swell so quickly, till the troubled 
waves toss against our cave; I cover my ears not to hear their 
hoarse voices. Grandfather sleeps little on those nights ; he is not 
afraid unless Antonio is out, but he prays and thinks.” 
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“ Of his drowned son ? Poor grandfather,” Christabel said, com- 
passionately. 

“He blames the foreigners; my father’s love for them cost 
him his life, Nonno says.” 

“How ?” 

“They were staying at Ischia, a young English noble and his 
wife. He hired the boat, and my father accompanied him every- 
where in it. One day they had gone out without the lady; he 
took a whim to remain the night at Procida because of the festa he 
wished to see. Father thought she would be anxious; he returned 
alone to tell her the Signor, her husband, was safe and well. 
Going back before the dawn, he was overtaken in a storm; his 
boat was found at noon by fishermen, rocking keel upwards in a 
laughing sea. A corpse was washed in later at Casamicciola. 
Our young mother—Antonio’s and mine—lived to recognise it ; 
then she left us to be buried beside him. Poor me! I had been 
in the world only a month when all this woe came.” 

“ Nonno may well say he had been stricken by calamity. Your 
mother was the girl he spoke of a while ago ?” 

A rapid shake of a finger was Marta’s decided negative. “He 
said his children were born at Ischia; till this day I thought my 
father was his only child, now I believe it was his own daughter 
Nonno was grieving over. When he speaks of our mother his 
hands are not trembling, his eyes are not fixed on something we 
cannot see, his tone does not turn our flesh cold. So much 
mystery makes one afraid. Perhaps there is a vendetta on us; I 
shall be a victim, for what youth in the village or out of it would 
ask me in marriage if it were whispered abroad ? ” 

** Do not be the first to name anything so foolish. Your parents 
died natural though premature deaths. The poor grandmother 
died of grief for their loss; there’s no vendetta about it.” 

“Signorina speaks well, nevertheless ”*—Marta’s voice sank—“a 
curse can kill, it isa vendetta that leaves no trace of violence ——” 
her brown cheeks paled. The other dispelled the gloom. 

“A race to the grotto!” she cried, catching the sunburnt 
fingers in her own white palms. 

Together the two girls glided from their halting-place into 
the warm blue water, which might have been Marta’s element, so 
perfectly at home was she in it. Her swift strong strokes would 
soon have distanced her companion, if she had not gambolled like 
a vivacious water-sprite as she asserted her supremacy in the deep. 
Signorina’s movements were characterised by a certain amount of 
caution ; it was the consciousness of her lack of staying power. 
“ Doing the Goddess” suited her better than competing in a race 
with the fisher-girl, to whose childhood the bright Mediterranean 
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had been a cradle. Marta’s grandfather, having lost his son in 
the melancholy way she described, had been careful to make 
expert swimmers of his grand-children.: 

Less than half the distance was compassed before Christabel 
gave signs of flagging; with a gasp of fatigue, she turned over 
to rest her arms and drift. Marta merrily took in her teeth the 
floating scarf bound on her waist, and with her fair challenger in 
tow, swam easily on. Instead of making straight for the grotto, 
she drew her into a shallow pool surrounded by rocks hung with 
brilliant weed. 

“Oh, Marta! how green and slippery!” Signorina disen- 
tangled a trailing sea-ribbon clinging round her ankle. Marta 
scrambled on to a higher ledge and lifted her head cautiously. 

“Lella is looking for us; now if she has been tiresome, take 
your revenge and give her a fright. Will it vex you to stay here a 
moment while I tell you something she bade me not to mention ?” 

“ Obedience is not your strong point.” 

Christabel smiled, considering if she should stop the confi- 
dence by another plunge, or whether it would be worth waiting 
for. 

“Oh, for obedience !’°—Marta tossed back her wet hair—“ as well 
be a slave as obey every neighbour with a talent to command. 
Angiolella is a born general ; she is of our family, that makes a 
difference, but I shall please myself in this.” 

“Of your family ? What relation is she to you ?” 

Marta coloured. Grasping a handful of seaweed, she plucked 
it to pieces in rueful vexation. 

“T am an idiot, and my tongue is a fool,” she muttered 
irrelevantly. “ Basta, what is said is said. Excellency, do not 
despise Angiolella; it is not her fault if she is allied to rough folk. 
There is a tie of blood between her and Nonno ; we never speak 
of it, because her position is above ours; she would scold, if she 
thought I had been boasting.” 

“ Be tranquil, she will not hear it from me.” A gleam of fun 
shone in Christabel’s eyes. “ Your reception room is not too warm) 
Marta; make haste.” 

“O Signorina, dear, this is the last time I shall invite you into 
it.” She lifted an April face for a moment, then covering it with 
her hands the girl sobbed aloud, “ They are sending me away.” « 

“Who? Where?” 

The gust of grief choked Marta’s utterance. She could not 
answer immediately ; anger came to her help, scorching up her 
tears. “Who but that meddling Angiolella! She persuades 
Nonno! What business is it of hers. Nonno will bother himself 
to death without me. Antonio’s Maria is nothing to him; his eyes 
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ache for a month after looking at her. If Antonio brings her 
home, a devil will come in her apron-pocket and we shall ‘see a 
pretty confusion !” 

“ Where are you going, child ?” Christabel gently asked. 

“To the City.” 

“Only into Naples? Then you need not say good-bye for ever.” 
She carelessly dipped her feet in and out of the water. She had 
expected something more exciting. 

Marta locked her hands tightly together, raising her small slight 
shoulders as if to resist pressure. Her eyebrows met in a frown 
that was half anger, half pain. “ Wait, that is only the beginning. 
When I have studied a little there x 

“ Studied! What are you going to learn ? 

‘“‘ How to starch and iron fine clothes. A nice trade, truly, for a 
girl like me, who has had the sky for her roof. Once, long ago, I 
went with Lella to the city between monster houses. It was 
suffocation. Have you seen a fish die out of water, Signorina ? 
So will poor Marta gasp her life away.” 

“ No,” Christabel answered with decision, “she is not socowardly. 
{his is how it is. Nonno sees his girl Marta, who is almost a 
woman, spending her life idly in the sunshine; he is troubled to 
think what would become of her when he is not here to watch 
over and protect. Gladly, for her sake, he accepts an opportunity 
of having her taught to support herself cleverly and honestly.” 

The girl opened bright eyes, their lashes still wet with tears— 

“ He has told you about it, then ?” 

“ No, I only guess.” 

“Ah! what it is to have ideas,to know everything without 
being told. If I could guess starching and ironing, che giota—no 

need to be buried alive to learn it.” Marta’s oval brown face glowed 
with admiration and envy. “And the gentleman, have you 
guessed him, too ?” she asked. 

Christabel shook her head ; her curiosity began to stir. 

Seeing the oracle at fault refreshed Marta’s spirit a little. She 
dived under water like a young seal, coming up close to Christabel’s 
feet, and looking in her face. “ Signorina knows him ; he is not a 
stranger in the villa up there.” 

“Do you mean Count Marinelli ?” 

Why did a delicate pink flush dye her cheeks, as she asked 
this simple question in an indifferent tone. She grew mortified 
and impatient under the surprised intensity of Marta’s gaze. 
“ Well, has the Count offered to make you laundry-maid at Villa 
Marinelli ?” 

Marta replied by another enquiry. “What is he like? Has 
the Signor Conte a brow ”’—touching her own—“ like St. Michael ? 
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You know the picture of him, fair and noble. Has he a voice so 
pleasant to hear that you hold your breath to listen as it comes up 
from his fine chest ? Has he eyes that you could not tell a lie to, 
were it to save your life ? Is there something in his presence 
that makes you feel safe and content ?”’ Vague as the lines were, 
Christabel thought she recognised in them a portrait, but it was 
not Basile who presented himself to her imagination. 

“Count Marinelli is tall and fair. His hair is like the picture 
you mean ; I know of no other resemblance.” 

“Then he is not our benefactor. Whata pity! I hoped it was 
the Count who had inconvenienced himself for me.” 

The notion of Basile inconveniencing himself for brown- 
legged Marta was rather diverting to her auditor. It was not the 
first time the simple peasant wondered if it could amuse the 
Signorina to see others unhappy, when the musical laugh jarred 
on her ear like a blow. 

“ Shall we go?” Marta asked, shortly, offering a hand to assist 
Christabel’s descent from the rock. 

“ Finish your story first. How isthis gentleman going to make 
a clear-starcher of you ? Tell me that.” 

There was enough real kindness in Christabel’s touch, as she 
took the proffered hand, to lull Marta’s doubt of her sympathy, 
and win forgiveness for another little outbreak of merriment. 

“ Blessed you, to have alwaysa laugh on your lips. There is no 
more to tell except that the sisters who teach domestic service have 
promised to receive me. When I can do well, they will send me 
to their house in Rome to be perfected. The gentleman has 
helped Lella in all this. He can place me with a noble family 
there, and my fortune is made, Lella says. She is triumphant, I 
am desolate.” 

Her lips quivered, as her eyes passed slowly from one object 
to another in the familiar landscape. Then pressing Christabel’s 
hand against her own bosom, “you will always live in here. 
Marta is grateful. She has nothing to give, but she would walk 
barefoot from Rome if ever the Signorina should need a faithful 
servant.” 

Christabel looked into the eager up-turned face, brimming with 
affection, which she was unconscious of having done anything to 
merit. A strange thrill trembled in her veins for an instant. 
Would the day ever come when she should be thankful for such 
tribute as this ? 

Without a word, she leaned forward and left a kiss on Marta’s 
forehead. 

If it had been a religious rite, it could not have been received 


with greater reverence. 
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They found Angiolella in much the same condition of anxiety 
as a hen searching for truant ducklings. After a few reproaches, 
she dismissed Marta to look after the goat, herself assisting at her 
Signorina’s hasty toilette. As she passed her arm into the sleeve 
of her dress, Christabel gave an exclamation of sudden remem- 
brance. 

“ What has happened ? 

“T had a word to say to Marta, and forgot it.” 

“So much the better. The Signorina is too indulgent to the 
girl. Marta’s tongue is on easy springs ; a touch sets it going.” 

“T wanted to warn her against talking to strangers. It is 
nothing,” Christabel said, in answer to the old woman’s surprised 
look. “A Contadina, sitting on the steps opposite our gate to-day, 
had the curiosity to come and examine the stain upon my arm. 
There is no harm, I shall merely tell Marta not to speak of it 
again.” 

Angiolella’s countenance boded unpleasant consequences to 
the delinquent. 

“Let me talk to her, the idle gossip. But no, Signorina, she 
is ignorant, thoughtless, anything you like. She knows her duty 
to superiors better than to disclose their blemishes—forgive the 
word—to the first comer. This woman, this impertinent, this 
curiosa, who is she? That’s what I will know; leave her to me.” 

“Do not make a fuss, Lella, the matter is a trifle. I forbid you 
to speak of it, unless to say a word to Marta.” 

“T shall know how to settle accounts with her,” persisted 
Angiolella, anxious to avoid being bound to any policy but her 
own. 


” 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHRISTABEL was disposed to linger on the way back to Villa 
Marinelli. The air was cooler, a delightful calm _ reigned. 
Gentle murmurs of sound from the fisher village below struck the 
ear pleasantly. A sonorous chime from Posilipo, subdued by 
distance, rang with silvery tongue across the vineyards. Boats 
were nearing the white beach ; glad voices hailed them from shore. 
She walked first along the narrow path to avoid Angiolella’s 
talk ; generally, she encouraged her. She felt out of harmony 
with everything, except the silent wooing of the summer evening. 
She wanted to let her thoughts flow under its soothing influence ; 
she would have liked to prolong her walk until Countess Marinelli 
and her son should have driven into Naples. A new element was 
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creeping into her relations with her benefactress—constraint. 
Christabel’s was not a highly-sensitive nature, but after making 
allowance for Contessa’s pre-occupation with an only son restored 
after long absence, she was beginning to feel that little affection 
was left where she had grown accustomed to expect an unlimited 
share. At first she could not bring herself to believe that Basile’s 
arrival would materially alter anything in her life, beyond 
imparting a livelier atmosphere. She had accepted her position 
with Contessa as definitely fixed. It had not entered into her 
calculation to reflect upon a divided existence, nor did she dream 
of actual separation now, only a painful conviction was forcing 
itself upon her that she was no longer necessary where she had 
been indispensable. 

Basile’s presence, which had cast movement and interest into 
their daily occupations, was not unmixed delight. Gradually she 
was becoming aware there was gall in her cup, Well, if there 
were, she need not drink. It would be her own fault if she 
let the bitterness sink into hersystem. Withinstinctive avoidance 
of gloom, she turned to face the sun’s golden glory as he neared 
the horizon. Smiling, she told herself that after a brief night his 
beams would gild the morrow, pouring light and warmth im- 
partially over rich, poor, grave or gay, in lovely Naples. “Iam 
undergoing temporary eclipse,” she thought. “Count Basile has 
thrown me into shadow. He will pass; nis marriage will be 
arranged ; he will live in Paris, then all will be as before.” An 
undefinable chill accompanied this last reflection; the “before” 
appeared less attractive. 

With the sun’s glamour lingering in her eyes—it blinded her 
to all else for a space—she resumed the way homewards. She did 
not see a figure advance to meet her, till arrested by a voice that 
was not Angiolella’s. 

“ You were right. This is better than Dante, but why not have 
told me you preferred a ramble to-day ? ” 

If the words contained a reproach, its severity was quenched in 
an expression of subdued joy illuminating the professor’s features, 
when he met her glance. He stood not before, but beside her, 
so that she was free to return his salute and pass on, had she 
chosen. She stopped with a pretty penitent gesture. 

“ Of course I ought to have spared you the trouble of coming 
to the villa this afternoon, but how could I tell you what I did 
not know myself. My absence was the freak of an ill-regulated 
mind, which you shall punish with a double dose of Dante to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow, Signorina? This annuls the message you left 
for me. Assure me again it was only a freak.” There was more 
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agitation in his manner than she could account for—unusual 
vibration in his tones. 

“ What right has he to be so proud ?” was her unspoken thought. 
Aloud she said, “It would have been more polite to have left a 
note for you, Signor Gabriele, but as it was only to say that I had 
gone to the sea ‘- 

“ And ?” he interrupted, bending on her eager questioning eyes. 

“ Nothing more,” she answered, like a child, half-ashamed, half- 
amused at the importance he attached to what seemed such a trifle. 

The tension of hisfeatures relaxed. “Grazie!” was the single 
word he uttered ; “thanks,” is a miserably inadequate translation. 
His intonation and gesture convinced her that she did not possess 
the key to what was passing in his mind. “ You make me feel 
ashamed of myself,” she said. “ Why this gratitude ?” 

“Why? Because you are true to yourself. It was foreign to 
your nature to dismiss a sworn friend so heartlessly, without a 
word of farewell. I have waited'here for a proof of your sincerity ; 
you give it without a moment’s hesitation. That harsh message 
was a girlish freak ; I can afford to smile at it now.” 

“T don’t think we quite understand each other,” she said, with 
gentle surprise, that became her better than her merriest mood. 
“ Do you mind repeating to me how Luigi explained my absence ? ” 

“T can tell what passed, word for word. Ah! Signorina, do 
not jest in the same way again, the experiment is too cruel.” 

Angiolella was close behind them; he put on his hat. The 
three moved slowly forward, Christabel inwardly congratulating 
herself that she was not tormented by the possession of such an 
ultra-sensitive temperament. 

“Listen, Signorina. I came at the usual hour. Crossing the 
court, a presentiment of disappointment was upon me. You 
smile; we southerners are subject to this kind of clairvoyance. 
Advancing, I could recognise no sign of your presence. The 
wicker chair was under,the verandah deserted ; no book, no flower, 
to mark where you had passed. In the entrance room all was in 
order ; no glove laid aside retaining the shape of your hand. I 
missed Beppo’s feet pattering over the tiles to inspect the arrival 
—he might spare himself the trouble since he knows my step. 
Being your constant attendant I regretted him. I was about to 
ring, when Count Marinelli came from the corridor on the right. 
He acknowledged me by a salute, and sauntered leisurely through 
the vestibule. Your canaries greeted him with ear-piercing 
trills, the Persian cat lifted its head, blinking lazily till he dis- 
appeared through an opposite door. Strange how these details 
print, themselves on the brain in a moment of emotion. Contessa’s 
maid presently tripped in. “ Mademoiselle begs Monsieur to 
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excuse her to-day ; she has gone out. Having other engagements, 
she must renounce her studies with Monsieur for the future. He 
will hear from Madame la Comtesse later.” 

Christabel had heard him with tranquil satisfaction thus far. 
Now her heart beat faster ; an exclamation rose to her lips. She 
did not analyse her sentiments, but her historian can assert that 
they were not entirely absorbed by indignation. There was, 
however, enough to satisfy the professor, as she said with impetu- 
ous warmth— 

“Signor Gabriele, I did not dictate one word of Antoinette’s 
speech, nor do I know its meaning. Contessa is full of caprice 
lately, but that is not sufficient excuse for failing in courtesy to 
you. She might, at least, have consulted my wishes.” 

Even as she spoke, her brain was actively forming conjectures 
upon the novelty coming into her life. “Other engagements ”’ 
sounded delightfully suggestive. Did it mean emerging from: 
monotonous country life to take part in the excitement and 
pleasures of society ? Contessa had a Frenchwoman’s love of giving 
surprises ; was she preparing one for her? Christabel’s sanguine 
anticipation leaped at once to the conclusion most in accordance 
with her present desires. She already saw herself as Countess 
Marinelli’s adopted daughter, sure of her position, filling it with 
distinction. She nestled the newly-fledged hope warmly in her 
bosom, where, for the moment, it left scant room for other consid- 
erations. Her memory quickly adduced evidence for its support. 
In the early days of their intimacy, Contessa had declared that 
her companionship almost satisfied the wish that heaven had 
denied—the society of a daughter of her blood. Occupied with 
her own thoughts, which unconsciously animated her whole 
bearing, Christabel never afterwards knew how long the silence 
between herself and Gabriele lasted. She was the first to speak ; 
it had become so natural to her to expect his sympathy. 

“T shall cease to be astonished at anything soon. Count Basile 
has touched the villa with a magician’s wand, bringing his mother 
out of seclusion. It seems now as if I were to be included in 
the general transformation.” 

“Forbid it, all the angels!” He turned abruptly, and “walked 
straight back on the path for several yards, leaving his words to 
haunt her ears. Old Angiolella saw his face. She had barely 
time to advance and lay a deprecating touch on Christabel’s arm 
before he was again at her side. “I entreat you to hear a word 
from one who knows something of the world you are so eager to 
enter.” 

“If it were a den of lions you could scarcely look more 
anxious. Be reasonable, Signor Gabriele! What more natural 
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than that I should enjoy a variation on the theme Contessa and 
I have been playing to each other for the last five years.” 

“Tell me your idea of variations; perhaps I can help to 
develop them,” 

She gave him a mirthful glance. “It is beyond your art, 
clever musician as you are. Besides, I should lose your 
sympathy directly by infringing all recognised rules. I should 
plunge at once into allegro vivace. It is a proof of friendship 
that I do not disguise my frivolous taste ; you see my capacity 
for enjoyment is quite out of proportion to present opportunities. 
To mix with the world—to partake of the good things it can 
lavish upon its spoiled children—to shine conspicuously in society, 
an independent being. Behold my definition of the word 
happiness at this moment.” 

“You would still be unsatisfied ; these things alone do not con- 
stitute happiness.” 

* You speak with authority ; have you tried them ?” she asked 
satirically of the poor professor. 

Her question missed its point; he appeared to be following 
some line of argument with himself. “If the realisation of 
your wishes were placed before you—with a condition ?” he 
began— 

“If the things I covet come within reach, I shall take them 
for their own intrinsic value,” she interrupted mutinously. 

A quick sigh escaped him. “Enough, your inexperience, 
not your heart, is to blame ; that does not lessen the risk a4 

“Of making a début among the lions?” was her mischievous 
inquiry. 

“There is generosity in the lion. Society is eminently 
selfish, as you will find. The danger, I fear, is nearer; it exists 
under the roof that shelters you. May I speak on? Signorina, 
be on your guard in Count Marinelli’s society ; thorns lie in 
the path, although he may strew it with roses. The Countess, 
engrossed by his future prospects, is blind; if unwittingly you 
interfere with her plans for her son, she will be neither generous 
nor just—she might be pitiless in her anger.” 

“The metaphor is unflattering to everybody concerned, yourself 
included. Do you not know that the Count is almost pledged to 
Romilda Perseca ? ” 

“That will not deter him from besetting your path.” 

“Would you like me to take the precaution ”°—she paused—he 
turned towards her approvingly—* of wearing a placard with ‘no 
surrender’ written;on it ?” she finished gravely, her vexation then 
taking flight in a laugh which charmed while it pained. 

There was a sudden contraction of brow and lips as if he had 
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been violently stung. The features composed themselves into 
high-bred calm; he stood before her with uncovered head. 

“ My warning is met by the mockery its presumption deserves ; 
the only excuse I offer for it is earnest conviction, which is never 
quite despicable.” 

Looking on the ground, he bowed silently—wounded pride, 
perhaps, invested him with an air of distinction as he slowly 
moved away. 

“You are determined to humiliate me to-day, Signor Gabriele ; 
if not au revoir, at least say good-bye !” 

“T cannot!” he exclaimed, the bleod rushing back from his 
heart at her reproach, its pulsation quickening painfully when 
she asked him to say farewell in her soft, frank tones. “Why 
should there be any farewell between us? Christabel ! you force 
my heart to my lips when it was bid to keep silent till I could 
believe myself to be necessary to your existence, as you have’ 
become to mine. Look well into your bosom —separate me from 
all surroundings for a moment—and say, is there no message 
from your heart to mine ?” 

She was visibly affected; half-frightened at the powerful 
emotion which transfigured him. 

The sight of her trouble modified his; he waited with ardent 
solicitude till she should speak. 

Her bright, careless, self-possession seemed to have deserted 
her ; it was possible that the task he had given her to “ separate 
him from surroundings,” caused too much confusion of ideas 
to reduce into words. His voice flowed rapidly again in subdued 
fervour, addressing her with the tender Italian thou. 

“If love compels love, thou art mine; but only a free gift 
will satisfy me. I suffer cruelly till thou givest me a sign, 
beloved ; I have waited in patient hope. Except for the threatened 
danger of losing sight of her I have given up much to win, a 
year might have passed ; it would have been asa single day in 
presence of the anticipated reward. Love me, Christabel. I 
swear upon the Cross, never shalt thou repent thy trust.” 

His hand was seized and imprisoned between those of a child. 
For the first time during their acquaintance, Gabriele’s eyes fell 
upon deformed Giovanni’s beautiful face in anger—a flash that 
made the boy cling closer to him in terror. 

Christabel laid a caressing hand upon his curls; to her 
Giovanni came as a deliverer from the direst perplexity she had 
ever known; he shrank as if her fingers burned him. 

The lonely track among tranquil vineyards was a scene of 
reunions to-day. Giulia Dedoménicis and her maid turned into it 
from the gate, before which Basile’s model had rested a few hours 
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ago. The servant’s hands were filled with flowers. Giulia carried 
a’prettily painted fan. As she caught sight of the Albionese’s 
changing countenance, she bowed with cold elaborate grace. 
When she passed close behind Gabriele—who never turned his 
head—her fragile figure swayed. The fan fell to her side; she 
closed her fingers over the maid’s arm like springs of steel. It 
was piteous to see her young features contract with the pain of 
her tortured spirit; to note how the current of her blood was 
poisoned by resentment against the woman Gabriele loved. Her 
eyes, perhaps,suffered most under jealousy’s metamorphosis ; their 
pure brightness was veiled in gloom, out of which a baleful spark 
of hate gleamed fitfully. It was no mere girlish preference 
that had declared itself in poor Giulia Dedoménicis ; love had 
come to her as a guest unbidden, and had simply taken her out 
of her own possession into his; she neither reasoned nor rebelled 
against the tyranny, but delivered up her being with the proud 
generosity of a Southern nature, to be requited or disdained 
as heaven should send. 

“Are you not coming in?” Christabel asked, politely ; “we 
have a key.” 

“Thanks; we are already late, and must hasten home,” was 
all Giulia’s white, set lips could say. 

“What an uncomfortable girl she is,” thought the other. 

Angiolella unlocked and threw open the postern. 

“A sign.”  Gabriele’s voice pleaded low. “That flower in 





your hand.” 

In an instant, Giovanni had plucked it from her fiugers, and 
set his foot uponit. ‘No, no, it will bring you unhappiness ; 
it is ugly,a poison.” Colouring deep, he ground it into the 
dust with energy. 

He felt himself lifted off his feet ; when set down again afraid 
to meet the professor’s eyes, Christabel and the unlucky flower 
had both disappeared ; Gabriele with meditative step was _ re- 
tracing the path to the sea, wondering what message those bruised 
petals he rescued had for him. 

The boy looked wistfully in the same dincction till he heard 
his own name, then with languid dispirited movement he obeyed 
Giulia’s call. She passed an arm round her brother’s distorted 
shoulders and drew him close. 

“ Tell me what was he saying ?” 
“Two words that will give thee no pleasure,” he answered 


gravely. 
“ Repeat them.” 
“ Love me.” 
“Ah! and then?” 
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“Ts not that enough ?” he asked with indignation. 

“Toomuch. Whatmore? Say on quickly, Grovannino mio.” 

“ Never shalt thou repent thy trust.” 

“ No, it is he who will repent,” Giulia cried, with bitterness ; 
“she only wants his heart to make sport for her vanity ; he sees 
nothing but her beauty.” Tightening her clasp, Giulia whispered 
huskily, “I hate her; turn my eyes where I will, she is always 
there looking like a fresh white rose, while he tells her his love. 
And she could calmly invite us in as if there had been nothing 
unusual between them. Of what sort of senseless clay is she 
made ?” 

That casual meeting under the jessamine-laden wall sent one 
girl home mentally writhing, and cost the other not a thought. 

L’ Albionese was far too much engrossed by other considerations 
to remember Giulia, when after fighting off reflection as long 
as she could, the events of the day came jostling each other into . 
her memory in the quiet of her own chamber. 


(To be continued.) 








HELEN’S BIRTHDAY. 


By G. F. SCOTT. 





‘* Wherefore the bunch of roses here ? 
Why bend in silence o’er the wine ?” 
With such small shows of festal cheer 
I keep, in this, the eightieth year, 
Her birthday, who in youth was mine. 


And, closed for sixty years, her eyes 
Make me forget I am so old— 

I see them full of gay surprise, 

Or laughter bright, or purely wise, 
Or, at the wakening kiss, unfold 


In happy dawns the love that rose 
Unstartled from the fading dream ; 
And often, on the silence grows 
Her voice’s music. But I close : 

[I tease you with the dusty theme. 


No, say you? Do I speak for you? 
And chimes upon your musing mind 
A note you know so sweetly true ; 
And is your love a Helen too, 

As fair as mine, as true, and kind ? 


How, if so much I half-divined, 
Seeing you mark the miniature 
So closely ? for ’tis ill designed 





To please the time. What could you find 


To take you, Lut a likeness sure ! 


"Tis Helen’s portrait. Here’s a grace 
Not all obscured by Georgian frocks 
Even to your taste, it seems ; a face 
That little needs this gear of lace, 
And pearls, and straitly ordered locks. 











Helen’s Birthday. 


































The face is Helen’s ; even he, 

Poor soul in miniature, who made 

The fading oval, needs must see 

That radiant divinity ; 

And rose from backgrounds and brocade. 


Ah, by the curls on that white neck, 
O Dea certe! For, meseems, 
Half-wittingly we little reck 

What way the ages tire and deck 

The worshipped glory of our dreams. 


And all are heavenly, even as she, 
The woe of Troy, by Troy allowed 
Like the immortals. Still we see 
The Greek perfection, bright as he 
For whom Diana slipt her cloud. 


Beauty in all the years of time 
Transfuses her attire with grace : 
These make or winning or sublime 
The weeds of every age and clime : 
The lovely form, the blooming face. 


So look upon your love, my boy, 
From dainty shoe to crisped hair 
In all her trim, and find it joy : 
Yet, tho’ antique as her of Troy 
You rate her, grant my Helen fair. 


And now across the roses here, 

Fill up and lift your glass to mine ; 
While the still noontide of the year 
Sleeps on the garden, warm and clear, 
To you and me a gracious sign. 


Accord of was and is to be, 
Breathing you promises, me rest. 
Give me your hand, and drink with me, 
Pledge and memorial, silently : 
To Helen, whom we love the best. 











TIT-FOR-TAT. 


By H. OC. 





“ THE glass is going down, girls, the wind has gone to the south, 
and I think we shall have rain before morning.” 

‘‘Hurrah! Luck at last! Come here, Nell. Daddy has come 
in and says rain is coming, so we shall have a hunt or two before 
you go, after all.” 

I wish I could describe Zoe Desmond and Nellie Chester as 
they stand on either side of the huge old-fashioned fire-place. It 
is a pretty picture altogether. The cosy room, long and low, with 
a fire-place at each end, in which burns such a noble fire of wood 
and coal, that the room is sufficiently lit by the flickering yellow 
flames, and neither lamps nor candles have been brought in as yet. 
It is not a tidy room, nor particularly artistic, but it is eminently 
home-like. Flowers, music, work, books every where, two dachs- 
hunids in the warmest place on the rug, are shown by tbe glow- 
ing firelight, but best of all, the two graceful figures in their dark 
winter dresses—Zoe Desmond, the young hostess, tall, fair as 
lily, with wavy golden air, and deep blue 
Chester, her chosen friend and 


a 
eyes; Nellie 
confidante, a perfect contrast, 
with her warm brunette complexion, brown eyes, and masses 
of darkest brown hair. They are equally pretty in their different 
styles, both have good figures, slender and upright, with that 


indescribable look of “go” about them, which ladies that ride 
much often acquire. 


To complete the group, the Squire is himself a picturesque 
figure, with snowy hair and _ beard, bright blue eyes, full 
of life and vigour, and the clear red and white complexion of 
a man who has always led a healthy out-door life. Zoe’s mother 
has long been dead, and her life is a somewhat lonely one, as her 


only brother Charlie is in the army, and, of course, not very often 
at home. 


Nellie Chester is a new friend, but a very dear one. The two 
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girls had taken to one another at once, when they had met a few 
months ago staying with a mutual friend. It is Nellie’s first visit 
to Desmond Grange, and Zoe, always keen about hunting, is 
doubly so now, as she wishes to show Nellie some good sport. 
But on the very day of the latter’s arrival, a fortnight ago, frost. 
had set in, and continued ever since. 

Nellie could only stay a month, so they had been feeling very 
gloomy and cross this evening. However, all was changed now 
by Mr. Desmond’s good news. Their spirits went up as the 
glass went down, and as soon as the Squire had indulged in a 
hearty tea, and was comfortably installed in a huge arm-chair, 
with the ‘Times’ and his favorite reading lamp, the girls stole 
out to the stables to have a look at the hunters. 

Mavourneen and Lady-bird were in splendid condition, and Zoe 
declared pricked their ears and were delighted to hear the glass 
had gone down! As the girls were returning from their errand, 
the first drop of rain fell, and by dinner-time it was raining 
heavily, pattering loudly against the windows—a joyful sound to 
all. 

This was a Wednesday evening, so they had good hopes of being 
able to join the meet on the following Saturday, a favourite one 
for that day being on the list, at a place some seven or eight miles 
from the Grange. The girls had a long talk that night during 
the hair-brushing period. They had only been friends such a 
short time they had much to learn about each other. 

“Oh Nellie,” cried Zoe, “how I wish Charlie was at home! 
How I wish you knew each otber.” 

The other smiled demurely as she said : 

“T should like to see this hero brother of yours very much, 
Zoe, but perhaps we should not get on together, and then you 
would be disappointed.” 

“ Not get on with Charlie! Why, no one could help it. He is 
just the very jolliest fellow in the whole world. He rides like— 
like anything, and he is so clever, and so good,and up to any fun.” 

Nellie yawned slightly. 

“Well, dear ; I hope Ishall meet him some day. But is there 
no other gentleman in the neighbourhood ? No one that you care 
to talk to?” 

* Not one,” said Zoe emphatically. “To begin with, you know 
I have always told you I hate men ; and in the next place, no 
one, not even you, could like any of the men here.-A set 
of farmers and graziers— why there’s hardly one I even know 
to bow to.” 

“ Pray what do you mean by saying not even you?” said Nellie 
angrily ; “really, Zoe, you are rather rude at times.” 
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“ Don’t be cross, Nell,” she said coaxingly ; “ but you know you 
ave the most inveterate flirt. Come now, confess. Aren’t you ?” 

Nellie blushed, and tried to look dignified, but it was no use ; 
she broke down completely, and had to laugh. 

“Well, Zoe, you say yourself you don’t know a decent man 
(except your brother), so you don’t know what you can do till you 
are tried. Perhaps some day I shall see_you flirting too.” 

* Never,” said Zoe firmly. “I should as soon expect to see 
Charlie flirting, as flirt myself.” 

“ Why ? does your brother never—” 

“ Never; he doesn’t like girls.” 

“Oh, then, thank you! I shouldn’t care to meet him at all, 
and I’m sure I can’t see why you should wish me to.” 

‘** Because I’m sure he’d like yow. You are so different to all the 
other girls I know, not always thinking of how you look, and not 
a bit affected or stuck up. Oh Nellie! I know you and Charlie 
would like each other.” 

“Then I am perfectly sure we shouldn’t,” said Nellie decidedly. 
“T hate young men who don’t like girls, and I should not take 
the trouble to speak to him; and now good-night, Zoe, I am 
frightfully sleepy, aren’t you?” 

Two days of continued heavy rain, with a warm south wind, 
worked wonders, and by Saturday morning tie frost was com- 
pletely gone. 

Zoe and Nellie came down to breakfast in their habits, as they 
had to start directly afterwards for an eleven o’clock meet, and 
had a long ride before them. Mr. Desmond decided not to go. 
He was getting old and gouty, and only went out when the meet 
was near The Grange, and be could potter about quietly, and go 
home when he felt tired; but he saw the girls off in great 
spirits, and said he should not expect to see them home until quite 
late, as the chances were they would wind up a long way off, and 
ride home slowly. 

It was a perfect day, the sun shone brightly, the wind was soft 
and warm, and the ground quite soft. They had morethan an 
hour’s ride before them, but having so much to say to each other 
the time went by quickly, and it hardly seemed to them half- 
an-hour had gone by, when they arrived at the meet in capital 
time. 

It was a large one, and everybody was in high spirits after their 
long seclusion. They drew the first cover blank, and the next was 
some way further on. Here they found a fine old fox, who gave 
them a capital run, but all in the opposite direction from home. 
It was still early when they killed, so the Master said he thought 
they might have another draw. 
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“ Do you think we ought to go on, Zoe ?” said Nellie. “ We are 
an awfully long way from home now, aren’t we ?” 

“Oh, what matter!” said Zoe. “Father said he would not 
expect us home till late, and the horses have had nothing to do 
for a fortnight. Come on.” 

Nothing loth Nellie complied. They soon found another fox, 
and in the long and exciting run which followed, neither reflected 
that they were every moment getting farther and farther away 
from home. 

Zoe suddenly found that she was in quite a new country to 
her—all the familiar landmarks had disappeared ; but no matter, 
she must see the end of such a run as that. But the end came for 
her a little sooner than she anticipated, for trying to jump a 
widish drain, with rotten spongy banks, her mere’s feet slipped 
on the opposite side, failed to regain her footing and fell back- 
wards, plunging poor Zoe deep into the muddy water. Nellie, 
who followed closely on her steps, met with exactly the same fate 
just beside her. 

Luckily there were men about, to pull them out, and in a won- 
derfully short time two very draggled figures stood on the bank 
covered with mud, wet to the skin, and shivering with cold. 

Their horses stood beside them, in much the same condition, 
and thoroughly tired out. What was to be done? Zoe did not 
even know where they were. The hunt hadall gone on, and they 
stood in the midst of a little group of farmers and labouring men. 
A portly, good-natured looking man, who had been most active in 
helping to pull Zoe out, now came to her assistance. 

“ If you please, ladies, my house is close by. If you will come 
there I shall be happy to do anything I can for you. My missus 
will rig you out in some dry clothes, and I'll drive you home in 
my gig, and send your horses on.” 

Poor Zoe’s teeth were now chattering with cold, and she grate- 
fully accepted his kind offer; so he led the way and in a few 
minutes they found themselves at the door of a substantial farm 
house. 

“Come round to the yard, ladies,” he said, still leadingon ; “its 
the easiest way in,” and they went round the corner, through a 
little wicket gate into a large farm yard, into which light was 
streaming from the open kitchen door. Oh, how thankful they 
were to find themselves standing before a roaring fire, in a huge 
open grate! Their fingers were so numb, they could not even 
pull off their gloves, and the water squished and gurgled in their 
boots at every step they took. 

“Come, bustle about, wife. Light a firein a bedroom, and take 
up the young ladies, they are wet to the skin, and you'll have to 
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rig them outin your Sunday best; but I don’t know if you have 
two best gowns,” and the jolly old farmer laughed good-naturedly 
as he stirred up the already blazing fire, and looked to see if there 
was a boiling kettle. 

The good woman of the house, a kindly, fussy, homely body, 
was as eager to help them as her husband. A whispered colloquy 
took place between them, of which the girls only heard the wife’s 
last words as she bustled away. 

“ Ay to be sure, he won’t be back till to-mcrrow.” 

It seemed a long time to them, but it was really only five or six 
minutes, until she re-appeared and ushered them upstairs into a 
bedroom where the fire, though only newly lit, was already roaring 
up the chimney. Kind Mrs. Brown unbuttoned their habits, 
pulled off their boots, and while she was doing so the maid came 
in with huge cans of hot-water to bathe their feet, which much 
refreshed them. Then the dressing began—such fun it was. 
Mrs. Brown came in with her arms full of clean clothes, from 
which they selected two most gorgeous print dresses, one red 
with blue spots, and one a most alarming check, red, green, and 
yellow being the predominant colours. It was like dressing fora 
fancy ball. How they laughed at each other as they drew in their 
voluminous waists with the strings of their large white aprons, 
and then pinned little blue and red-checked shawls on their 
shoulders. 

Mrs. Brown put her hands at her sides and fairly roared at their 
comical looks, when she came in to invite them to have some 
tea. 

“ Wait a minute, my dears, wait,” she said, and running off she 
soon came back with two large white mobcaps, with plaited 
borders and strings to tie under the chin. 

“Now do put these on, and then ye’ll be just real farmer’s 
wives.” 

The girls thought it capital fun, and very pretty their bright 
young faces looked under the snowy cap borders. 

The toilettes being completed, Mrs. Brown led them into an 
adjoining room, where they gratefully sank into two large arm- 
chairs, one at each side of a blazing fire. 

Mrs. Brown having poured them out some excellent tea, and 
provided them with a plateful of hot buttered toast, went off to 
see about ham and eggs. 

“T say, isn’t this jolly!” cried Zoe, “but, Nellie,” (looking 
round), “did you ever see such a pretty room in a farm house ? 
A Liberty screen, Nell! Artistic cretonnes! Book-case full of 
books !—what books? Let us see. My dear—Swinburne, 
Browning, Tennyson, and French novels! Naughty ones, Nell, 
I’m sure!” 
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Nellie gulped down her tea, and sprang up to help in rum- 
maging this most surprising room in worthy Mr. Brown’s 
farm house. 

“A pipe-rack, Zoe!” She cried. “Swch meerschaums, such 
perfectly-coloured meerschaums! A cigarette holder with amber 
mouth-piece ! Surely, sw7ely, Mr. Brown does not smoke a meer- 
schaum, nor yet cigarettes! and here, Zoe, here isa box of ‘La 
Ferme. Let us try them any-way.” 

No sooner said than done. The mischievous girls each 
helped themselves to a cigarette, and proceeded to light up, in the 
most knowing manner; then each taking a book, and throwing 
themselves back in the luxurious armchairs, gave themselves up 
tothe thorough enjoyment of the hour, ¢.e., the blazing fire, the 
fragrant cigarettes, and perfect rest after their fatiguing day. 

And now we shall take the privilege of story-tellers, and fly in 
one moment from a farm house in shire, to Barracks, in . 
Dublin. We have gone back several hours in time too, for it 
is only two o’clock p.m., and Captain Frank Harrison has just 
finished his luncheon, and is standing before the fire in the ante- 
room, smoking a cigarette and talking to his brother officer and 
chum, Charlie Desmond. “Isay, Desmond,” he has just remarked, 
“it is right good luck, getting that business over so much quicker 
than I expected. I was awfully put out at missing the hunt at 
Rosse’s gorse to-day. However, there is another to-morrow, at 
Oldcastle, so I mean to go down by the 4 o’clock train. I say, 
old fellow, why shouldn’t you come too? I can put you up to- 
night at my diggings at Farmer Brown’s, and I can give you a 
mount to-morrow. My horses are as fresh as paint after the long 
frost.” 

“Thanks, old chap, it’s a very tempting offer. But I 
needn’t ride one of your hunters. Woodford is only about twenty 
miles or so from Desmond Grange, so I'll wire to my 
father to send on a horse for me inthe morning, and I can go on 
there to-morrow night. I wish you’d come over too, and meet 
my sister and the governor. And now I must go and catch the 
chief before he goes out, and see if I can get three days’ leave. 
No chance of more just now.” 

There was no difficulty about getting leave, and the two young 
men set off in high spirits by the four o’clock train. It was only 
a journey of about two hours, and it was just six o’clock when 
they steamed into the little village of Woodford. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Harrison, suddenly. “I quite forgot to 
wire to old Brown to expect us. No matter, they are worthy 
folks, and always have something to eat in their house.” 

The night was bitterly cold, and as there was no sort of 
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trap at the station, they left their luggage there to be sent for, 
and started off at a brisk pace for the Browns’ farm house. They 
got there in less than half-an-hour, and walked straight into the 
kitchen, which they found deserted, both the good man and his 
wife having gone out to attend on a favourite cow, which had 
been suddenly taken ill. 

“Never mind,” said Frank “I suppose it will be all dark, 
but I have matches in my pocket, and we'll light up directly.” 

And so saying, the unsuspecting youth mounted the stairs, and 
threw open his sitting room door, expecting to find his room all 
in darkness. Little idea he had of the surprise which awaited him 
there ! 

Instead of darkness and solitude—a blazing fire of coal and 
logs half way up the chimney, his armchairs drawn close to it, 
and, seated in them, two young women (apparently from their 
dress, servant maids), smoking his cigarettes, and reading his 
books ! 

A comical pair of figures they looked, too, with their large caps, 
and aprons, and big baggy dresses, completely disguising 
their slender figures, all so utterly out of keeping with their 
easy attitudes, lolling back, smoking their cigarettes and reading. 

The two young men stood for a moment speechless and dumb- 
foundered, and then Frank Harrison indignantly exclaimed, 
“Well! of all the infernal cheek! May I ask, young ladies, do 
you invariably make use of my sitting room and smoke my cigar- 
ettes in my absence ? ” 

Then, seeing that they were an uncommonly pretty pair of 
girls, he relented somewhat, and added, “ Never mind, finish your 
smoke, and when you have quite done with my room, let me 
know.” 

The terrified girls had sprang to their feet when the door 
opened, and neither knew which way to look. Nellie threw her 
cigarette into the fire, and faced them boldly, but Zoe after the 
first look, got well behind Nellie, in the shade, and turned her 
blushing face away as much as possible. She did not wish her 
brother to recognise her there, and indeed he hardly looked at 
her, for his eyes were rivetted on Nellie’s lovely embarrassed face, 
so that he barely glanced at the other gir]. ' 

“Oh, sir, please forgive us,” cried Nellie, “ and don’t tell Mrs. 
Brown ; please, please don’t tell Mrs. Brown.” And in another 
moment they had rushed out of the room, and down the stairs, 
leaving the two young men speechless with amazement. 

“Well, this is a go!” said Frank at last; “how the dewce could 
they get in without Mrs. Brown knowing? And what deuced 
pretty girls they both are—especially the fairone. I wish they'd 
come back.” 
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“Come back !” said Charlie, “ that’s not very likely after the 
savage greeting you gave them at first. Poor girls! what harm 
were they doing? Only smoking a cigarette, and reading a book. 
Let’s see what they were reading. By Jove ! Harrison, the nut- 
brown maid was deep in Swinburne ! and yous fair one with 
the golden locks (whom I scarcely saw by-the-bye), was reading 
“Le Maitres des Forges.” Pretty well that for farm servants. 
Wonder how much they understood of their books ?” 

Meanwhile the girls had flown to look for Mrs. Brown, who 
had just come in, and having found her, swore both her and 
her husband to secrecy. 

“You must not tell who we are. Say we are your dairymaids, 
or housemaids, or anything you like, but don’t tell who we are.” 

The good woman, though fairly puzzled as to how she could 
keep their secret if questioned, promised to try and do so. 

“And, Mrs. Brown, run up quick, gwick, to the bedroom, and 
see if we have left anything there that could betray us.” 

“ Not a rag, my dears, I'll answer for that. Why everything you 
had on was just one mass of mud, so I and Jinny bundled them 
all up and brought them down, and they’re soaking in the wash 
tub this minute.” : 

“ But our hats ? 

“ Your hats are thrown out on the dung heap, my dears, they 
were fit for nothing else, battered and filthy. No, there’s nothing 
in the room, you may depend upon that.” 

A few minutes more, and they had driven off with the farmer 
in his gig, wrapped in warm shawls of Mrs. Brown’s, covering 
head and all. Mrs. Brown had not as much trouble as she expected 
in evading Captain Harrison’s inquiries, for he remembered Nellie’s 
earnest entreaties to him not to tell Mrs. Brown, and fearful of 
getting her into trouble, never mentioned the subject. That even- 
ing, while brushing his hair, he spied a little pocket handkerchief, 
crushed up into a muddy little ball, on his dressing-table. Look- 
ing to see what it was, he found, to his surprise, that it was of the 
finest cambric, with daintily embroidered edges, and initials in an 
undecipherable monogram. 

“This is strange,” Frank thought, “a farm-house servant who 
uses embroidered pocket handkerchiefs, smokes cigarettes, and 
reads French novels! There is something very mysterious in all 
this. But, by Jove, I can’t bring myself to pump old Mother 
Brown, the poor little thing begged me so earnestly not to.” 

As they were having their after dinner smoke that nigh 
Charlie suddenly exclaimed, “ What’s that!” and dived into a 
recess by the bookcase, from which he emerged with a triumphant 
expression. 


” 
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“T’ve made a find. Let’s see, a little pearl and diamond horse- 
Shoe pin, evidently a lady’s pin. Ha! one of those pretty rustics 
must have dropped it. I hope I shall have the chance of return- 
ing it some day.” 

But Frank said nothing of his find; those soft blue eyes 
seemed to look so imploringly at him, he felt he could not speak 
of her. 

The girls were brimming over with’ suppressed excitement all 
the way home, which, however, they could not give vent to, as 
one of them had to sit beside Mr. Brown in his little gig, and the 
other behind. 

On arriving at the Grange, they found Mr. Desmond had only 
just begun to feel a little anxious at their non-appearance. All 
being explained satisfactorily, Mr. Brown drove away, loaded with 
thanks and gratitude from the whole party. It was not till they 
were seated at dinner half-an-hour afterwards, clothed and in their 
right minds, that Mr. Desmond told his piece of news. 

“Well, girls, I have had a telegram from Charlie. He and a 
friend of his, Captain Harrison, will be here to-morrow night. 
They are going to hunt at Oldcastle to-morrow. Charlie’s horse 
is to go over in the morning, and they will dine and sleep here.” 

Zoe’s eyes sparkled with fun and excitement, but she merely 
said, “it would be nice to see dear old Charlie so soon,” while 
Nellie said nothing at all, and did not look particularly pleased. 

It was not till the mystic hair-brushing time that night that 
the girls were able fully to discuss their adventure, and then they 
did so, and no mistake. Every little detail was gone into—their 
surprise, their horror, wonder at what the young men thought, 
&e., &e., &e. 

At last Zoe said, carelessly, 

“ And which of them, Nell, did you think best looking ? ” 

“Oh, the tall, fair one, without doubt. He kept most in the 
background, but I think had far the nicest face. Besides, the 
other wretch was so cross and rude when he came in.” 

“Well, upon my word, Nellie, I think if you came in unexpec- 
tedly, and found two (apparently) working men seated in your 
drawing-room, reading and smoking, yow would feel uncommonly 
cross and rude,too. Now, J think he was awfully good-looking, 
and very good-natured too, to ask us to finish our smoke.” 

“ Well, I think he is a beast,” said Nellie, decidedly, “and the 
other a duck. I wonder if we'll ever find out who they are.” 

Here Zoe exploded into such a fit of laughter that Nellie got 
quite cross, and ordered her off to bed. 

Never before had Zoe made so important a mistress of the 
house as she did next day. Never had she been so fussy and par- 
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ticular about the rooms and dinner and everything being extra 
nice. 

Nellie was rather contemptuous, saying :— 

“T suppose you think this Captain Harrison will be an awful 
swell. I daresay he’s a stupid creature like your brother, and 
doesn’t care for girls.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Zoe; “we shall see. But I hope, Nell, 
you'll like Charlie, anyway.” 

“That I’m perfectly swe I shan’t,” was Nellie’s firm reply. 

The two sportsmen arrived while the two girls were dressing 
for dinner, so their first meeting was when all assembled in the 
drawing-room after the gong had sounded, Nellie and Zoe look- 
ing charming in black lace evening dresses. Nellie started slightly 
and blushed deeply when introduced to Charlie Desmond, but 
otherwise kept her countenance, and behaved most discreetly. 
She certainly forgot her resolution of not speaking to Charlie, for 
they got on splendidly, both at dinner and all the evening, and 
no one would ever have guessed that “ he did not like girls.” 

They retired rather early, as both men were somewhat sleepy 
after a long hard run, and the old Squire having a touch of gout 
was anxious to get to bed. The girls, by no means sleepy, and 
having lots to talk about, were very cross to find their fires had 
been neglected, and when they tried to rouse them up they went 
out completely. How enraging! They were wide awake, and 
wanted so much to have a long chat. 

“Oh, I saw a lovely fire in the schoolroom when | went there 
to put Max and Fritz to bed only about an hour ago,” cried Zoe. 
“TLet’s go and have a look; perhaps we could light it up.” 
Nellie agreed, and arming themselves with some wood and 
matches, they repaired to the schoolroom, which, by-the-way, had 
been Zoe’s particular and private sanctum ever since the happy 
day when she had done with governesses. 

Zoe went first, and having opened the door with some diffi- 
culty, as her arms were full of wood, she beheld a roaring fire, 
and, comfortably seated in her two favourite chairs, smoking 
their cigarettes, were Frank and Charlie ! 

She paused for a moment. 

“ Well, of all the—ahem—cheek! But never mind, finish your 


smoke, and when you have quite done with my room, let me 
know.” 


The girls were turning away, but Charlie rushed over, put his 
back against the door, and insisted on an explanation. 

“ Did you ever see this before, Miss Chester?” he asked, pro- 
ducing his find, while Frank took a little handkerchief from his 
brecst-pocket, and said, “I think these initials must be Z. D., 
though I couldn’t make them out last nigat.” 
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A laughing explanation followed, and I should be afraid to say 
to what hour the four young people sat up in the old schoolroom 
that night. 

But I think that we may assume that the explanations were 
quite satisfactory, as the following winter Mrs. Frank Harrison 
and Mrs. Charlie Desmond were the foremost lady-riderswith the 

shire hounds.” 





FACE-MARKINGS. 


By H. pE BURGH DALY 


“ WHAT a very placid nature Miss So-and-So must have,” a lady 
remarked to me one day. “She is no longer precisely a girl, and 
yet her forehead is as smooth as a child’s, without a furrow or 
wrinkle. Such placidity is greatly to be envied.” The speaker 
went on to argue that the lines which the finger of Time traces 
upon our features, as we advance in life, are mainly fixed there by 
our own fault, by our worrying or brooding over the cares and 


sorrows we experience, and from this she drew the conclusion 
that those who maintain a smooth brow into old age are gifted 
with a temperament to be greatly desired, and, if possible, culti- 
vated. Without denying that there is some truth in this view, I 
venture to think the premises are faulty, and the conclusion con- 
sequently unsound. 

Face-markings of the kind referred to may arise from a variety 
of causes, thought and ill-health being two of them. An elderly 
mathematician with a smooth brow never existed, and a martyr to 
neuralgic headache may be furrowed like an old man before com- 
pleting his fifth lustre. Yet, the mathematician may possess as 
placid a disposition as Newton evinced when the labour of years 
was destroyed by his unconscious little dog; and the sufferer from 
neuralgia may be in temperament no less equable, bearing his pain 
with truly Spartan heroism. 

Having stated my opinion that wrinkles and placidity of dis- 
position may exist together, I will go still further, and assert that 
a smooth brow may be evidence of a profound selfishness. For 
in a properly wrinkled forehead—if I may use the expression— 
the sorrow-markings should be evidence of sympathy with the 
griefs of others, at least as much as a record of personal troubles. 
The selfish or callous person escapes all indentations falling under 
the former category, and should his worldly circumstancés be 
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fairly tranquil, he may go through life, and even attain a ripe old 
age, comparatively unfurrowed. 

If, however, you look at the corners of his mouth, and note 
the expression of the eyes—those “ windows of the soul,” which 
are truthful even when tongue and lips are false—you will read 
that which gives the lie to what the specious smoothness 
of the forehead would urge in his favour. 

“Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow,” wrote Byron, 
apostrophising the Ocean; and the being whose mind is as 
“unstable as water” may fairly hope to keep his features free 
from traces of the destroyer’s touch. 

The fact that notwo human beings are precisely alike is mainly 
due to face-markings—they are the hieroglyphics of Time; but 
Time is only the pen—the handwriting is that of the individual, 
and he invests it with his own characteristics. Where there is no 
writing, its absence may be a sign of vacuity or worse : it certainly 
cannot be taken blindly as evidence of desirable qualities. A mind- 
less face is commonly free from wrinkles—not so the countenance 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Why then do we 
attach so much importance to the possession of a smooth brow, 
and take so much trouble--as some among us undoubtedly do— 
to eliminate a record which should be in the highest degree 
honourable to us, which should speak of victories gained over 
self and on behalf of others, and which should be held in esteem, 
even as the scars won by warriors fighting for the truth? Is it 
because we fear the record? “ Paint me as I am,” said Oliver 
Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely; “if you leave out the scars 
and wrinkles I will not pay you a shilling.” This “bold 
bad man,” as it used to be the fashion to call him, did not 
fear the record of his countenance. “ He preferred,” to quote the 
words of Macaulay, in writing of another person, “that posterity 
should have a _ likeness of him, though an unfavourable 
likeness, rather than a daub at once insipid and unnatural, 
resembling neither him nor anybody else.” It is to be 
feared that the race of those who thought in such wise is well- 
nigh extinct. The photographer of our day who credited his 
clientéle with such views would speedily find himself in the 
Bankruptcy Court. His sitters insist upon being made as fair as 
possible, and by means of the process known as “retouching ” 
(which carried to excess is the very prostitution of Art) crooked 
noses are made straight, characteristic furrows and wrinkles dis- 
appear, and an honest, homely face is shorn of all that endears it 
to us, becoming in the artist’s hands “ faultily faultless, icily 
regular, splendidly null.” 

What has been said about wrinkles applies also—though in 
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less degree—to grey hair. Grey hairs have this in common with 
wrinkles, that people, for the most part, are equally desirous to 
hide them, leaving it to be inferred that they are ashamed of 
them. Yet grey hairs, like wrinkles, should be a baige of honour 
—a coronet of glory surpassing in real value the golden locks of 
youth. And there may be more true gold in the former than in 
the latter. Gold to be proved must be tried by fire, but unfortu- 
nately the world’s tire has a bleaching effect which does not please 
us. If, however, the fire be purifying, what does it matter? The 
sad thing is this, that we must be very doubtful of the purification 
itself if we are ashamed of its visible results. It may be because 
the same result is, in appearance at least, arrived at without any 
purification whatever, for grey hairs and wickedness may be found 
as closely associated as grey hairs and sanctity of life, though I do 
not think our tendency to hide our grizzled locks can fairly be so 
explained. The number of those who are ashamed of grey hairs 
is far greater than that of those who dishonour them, large as that 
may be. Poor human nature! It shews its weakness and its 
blindness in so many ways; sometimes when it blushes for that 
of which it has no cause to be ashamed, but more often still when 
it exults ina shame which makes angelic natures weep. Wrinkles 
and grey hairs may be to us our glory or our shame, according 
to the way we wear them. Dickens attached full value to grey 
hairs and wrinkles honourably acquired. ‘“‘See there,’” he 
makes trooper George say in Bleak House. “*‘ See there,’ said 
George, very gently smoothing the mother’s hair with his 
hand, ‘there’s a good loving forehead for you! All bright 
with love of you, my boy. A little touched by the sun and the 
weather through following your father about and taking care of 
you, but as fresh and wholesome asa ripe apple onatree. The 
time will come, my boy, when this hair of your mother’s will be 
grey, and this forehead all crossed and re-crossed with wrinkles, 
and a fine old lady she’ll be then. Take care while you are young 
that you can think in those days, ‘J never whitened a hair of her 
dear head. J never marked a sorrowful line on her face!’ For 
of all the many things you can think of when you are a man, you 
had better have that by you.’” 

Well will it be for us if, as the years steal on and our mirror 
shows us lines and furrows where formerly all was smoothness, 
traces of winter in the regions we were wont to associate with the 
tints of spring and summer—well will it be if, when that time 
comes, we can look back, if not altogether without regret or self- 
reproach, at least with the consciousness that we have done some- 
thing to earn our wages as soldiers in the battle ot life, and feel 
proud rather than ashamed of the marks of the conflict which we 
carry with us. 








AN UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCE AMONG THE 
“ UNEMPLOYED.” 


By M. EDENSOR. 





PART I. 


In October, 1887, my husband and I returning from a con- 
tinental trip found ourselves in London, and feeling disposed for 
a spell of shopping and sight-seeing before burying ourselves in 
the country for the winter, took up our quarters in a set of 
apartments known to us of old in one of the quiet streets lying in 
the angle formed by Park Lane and Oxford Street. 

As the reader will remember, the normal quietude of this part 
of London was much disturbed that autumn by the riotous crowds 
assembling daily in Hyde Park ; our street in particular after one 
stormy rush of the “ unemployed ” through its respectable precincts 
lived in a state of nervous apprehension—culminating about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, for some weeks. 

We arrived at the lodgings only the evening before the “ rush” 
alluded to took place. 

At the breakfast table on our first morning my husband studied 
his paper with the enjoyment of one who for weeks has not seen 
an English journal less than twenty-four hours old, and among 
other items of news which he read out to me was quite an exciting 
account of the monster gathering held the previous day in the 
park, by what, it seemed, was generally and comprehensively 
called the “ unemployed,” together with the announcement that 
special precautions would be taken that day, as ths police had 
already experienced some difficulty in controlling such immense 
crowds, and to-day’s meeting was expected to be of even more 
formidable proportions. 

“You had better not go near the park to-day,” said my husband, 
“and do not remain out late this afternoon, as the streets will be 
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full of roughs when the meeting breaks up, and I cannot look after 
you as I have to go into the city.” 

To this I made answer that I intended to devote the day to 
shopping in Regent Street, that I would lunch at Verey’s and 
return home to an early afternoon tea, thus avoiding any encounter 
with the “unemployed.” This programme I carried out as faith- 
fully as the attractions of the shops would allow me, and entered 
my little drawing-room in Street a few minutes before four. 

Here I found the tea table in front of a blazing fire, and as the 
afternoon was mild, and I warm with walking, the room felt un- 
bearably close, so that I impatiently went to the window and 
threw up the lower sash. 

I must explain that the room was on the ground floor, very 
little above the street level. Before the window was a flagged space 
raised a few inches above the footpath ; thus there was but a yard 
or so of pavement between the window and the passers by, and as 
the short blinds were fixed to the sash when it was thrown up, the 
room was freely exposed to their gaze. To me,fresh from the open- 
air semi-public life of the continent, this was in no wise disturb- 
ing, so having rung for my tea I seated myself at a davenport 
which stood directly in front of the window, and got out my 
writing materials and cheque book. 

{ had that morning made purchases to the amount of fifteen 
pounds odd at a shop where I was not known, and finding the 
money in my purse insufficient, I had desired the articles to be 
sent with the bill that afternoon to be paid for on delivery, and 
thinking the parcel would arrive shortly I now began to prepare 
a cheque. I filled in the date, then feeling some uncertainty as 
to the name of the firm, I passed on, wrote in the amount, both in 
words and figures, then turned to the counterfoil and filled it up, 
tore out the cheque and was about to add the finishing touch, my 
signature, when the behaviour of my little dog attracted my 
attention. It was a fox terrier, and as excitable as dogs of that 
race usually are. He had left the hearthrug where he had been 
basking in the warmth of the fire, and was now mounted on a 
chair with his fore paws on the window sill, with ears cocked and 
stiffened tail, listening apparently to some sound as yet inaudible 
tome. “ What is it, Imp?” I asked. Hetookno notice of me, but 
the hair on his back rose, and he trembled violently and growled. 
I heard a confused noise, shouts and yells—a rushing pattering 
sound of many feet, and the next instant a stream of human 
beings poured down the street, sending Imp into a paroxysm of 
barking. 

A stream of shabby, ragged, disreputable youths, and low 
looking men—*“ roughs” in fact—went hurrying past, whistling — 
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and shouting, jostling and pushing each other as they went. 
Seeing one or two pause and begin to further excite the dog by 
various hideous sounds, I sprang up and seized him, hurried to 
the door, opened it, and put him into the hall. This done I 
turned towards the window, and I saw a stout-built ruffian put his 
foot upon the raised portion of the pavement and bend forward. I 
thought he was preparing to enter the room and was considerably 
alarmed, but at the same instant I heard a commanding voice call 
out— 

“Come now, none of that, move on!” and caught sight of 
two burly helmeted forms. This was reassuring, but altogether 
things were not pleasant in that exposed situation, so I slipped 
into the hall, where I found my landlady and her maids watching 
the passing crowd through the glass panes at the side of the hall 
door. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brown!” I exclaimed, “I was quite frightened. I 
unfortunately opened the window, and I was afraid they were 
going to get in!” 

Mrs. Brown, anxious as to the safety of her property, promptly 
entered the room, hurried to the window and shut and bolted it. 
I followed her. The crowd was sweeping by shouting and 
struggling, but there were both foot and mounted police mingling 
with them now, and in less than five minutes more the street was 
clear and restored to its usual condition of dull quiet. Of course 
Mrs. Brown and self indulged in a little chat about this new 
excitement, and presently Mr. Brown entered with accounts of 
the rough horse play indulged in by the crowd in Oxford Street, 
and the alarm felt by the shop keepers, who had hurriedly closed 
their shops. Then my husband returned and I talked it all over 
again with him, so that it was not until the expected parcel arrived 
that I thought of my uncompleted cheque. To my surprise I 
could not find it. I therefore filled up another, which I gave the 
messenger, and then began a quiet hunt for the first. 

“What are you looking for?” demanded my husband. I 
explained. 

“You are sure you did not sign it ? ” he enquired. 

I replied that I was certain of that. 

“Then it is of no more value than any other morsel of paper, so 
sit down and be quiet, there’s a good girl.” 

I accordingly sat down and was quiet; little recking (as 
novelists say) what a bad time I had prepared for myself by my 
careless act. 

Next morning early I took Imp for a run in the quiet half- 
awakened streets. Thedog was in wild spirits, running the length 
of a block and returning to jump about me, and then off again 
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almost out of sight. In this fashion we proceeded as far as Curzon 
Street. Before Wolmerhausen’s window I paused, and was for a 
few minutes lost to my surroundings in contemplation of a stylish 
tailor-made gown. When I had gazed my fill I turned home- 
wards, and looking round for Imp was surprised to find that he 
had disappeared ; I called and whistled without effect ; I walked 
the length of the street, looking up all the turnings-—no Imp to be 
seen. I then hurried home. No Imp was there; Imp was lost, 
that is to say stolen, for he followed well and had never yet lost 
me ; moreover, he would have known his way;home so short a 
distance. There was therefore but one thing to be done, and after 
lunch my husband went off to the offices of the Daily Telegraph 
and Standard, and next morning the loss of Imp was made 
public and a reward of three guineas offered for his restoration. 

At an early hour on that eventful day the usual run of 
speculators bringing odds and ends of dogs, the waifs and strays 
of the canine race, set in, but I knew this was inevitable, and ; 
waited impatiently and with some anxiety, it is true, but with a 
certain amount of confidence, for the arrival of the man and the 
dog ; or the man who “knowed a man as had found a dog,” and 
in expectation of this arrival remained at home all day. After 
lunch my husband went out, charging me on no account to pay 
the reward to anyone, but if the dog was brought to make the 
bringer await his return, or request him to call again later. 

He had not left the house many minutes, when Mrs. Brown 
brought me in a card inscribed “ Mr. Frank Harris,” and in the 
corner, “Smith and Jones, Wood Street, City,” and informed me 
that the gentleman had called with some information about the 
dog. I desired him to be shown in, and there entered a good- 
looking, pleasant-faced young man, well-dressed, and having the 
air of a superior assistant in a good house of business, or a mer- 
chant’s clerk. He bowed respectfully, and asked if I were the 
owner of the lost “Imp.” I having replied in the affirmative, he 
said : 

“T think, madam, I have seen your dog, and if I am right, you 
will be able to recover it at once without any trouble. At the 
same time, the description given in the paper would apply to so 
many fox terriers that I must ask you for more particulars before 
I can speak with any certainty.” 

I proceeded to describe in detail my dog’s appearance, and 
when I had finished, he asked : 

“Now, which eye and ear is it that is black ?” 

“The black eye and ear are on your left, as the dog faces you,” 
I replied promptly. 


“So far, good,” he said, smiling. ‘One thing more, and I shall 
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feel sure about it. Is there no trifling mark, some little peculiarity, 
about your dog, that you can think of?” I hesitated. “ About 
his feet, for instance ?” he suggested. 

“ He has two black claws on one fore foot, all the rest being 
white.” 

“Then, Iam glad to say, it is your dog, madam, and now I will 
explain how I came across him.” 

He here put down his hat, and drawing a newspaper from his 
pocket, glanced over it in search of something, and I availed myself 
of the opportunity to take a good look athim. He was tall, rather 
round-shouldered, and stooped a little. He had a dark moustache, 
sleek, dark hair, a swarthy complexion, and wore a top coat and 
gloves. Feeling sure that Imp had been stolen, I was naturally 
inclined to regard with suspicion any person bringing tidings of 
him, but this man was so pleasant-mannered and well-spoken, and 
his appearance so thoroughly that of an employé in a respectable 
business house (the deferential “madam ” disposed of the idea of 
a merchant’s office), that even before hearing what he had to tell, 
I made up my mind that he could have no connection with the 
dog stealing fraternity, and resolving to treat him with the polite- 
ness due to an honest man, I seated myself and requested him to 
do likewise, which he did with a self-possessed bow of thanks. 

Of course I was very anxious to hear how, when, and where he 
had seen Imp, but I waited in silence until, having found what 
he sought, he folded the paper small and handed it to me, indi- 
cating with his finger the part he wished me to look at. 

“You are remarkably observant,” I remarked as I took it. “ Not 
one in a thousand, even of those who like dogs, would have 
noticed Imp’s black nails.” 

“My occupation teaches me to observe small things, madam,’ 
he answered. “I ama buyer in the employment of Smith and 
Jones, wholesale haberdashers of Wood Street, City, and I pur- 
posely made a very close examination of the dog. What I wished 
to direct your attention to in this paper is the advertisement next 
your own, which was the cause of my noticing yours, and, conse- 
quently, of my noticing the dog when, by a singular chance, I 
happened to see him.” 

I glanced where he had pointed, and read, directly above my 
own advertisement— 

“Lost, a pearl scarf-pin, &c., &c. Anyone bringing the same 
to Smith and Jones, Wood Street, City, will receive £3 reward.” 

“It is Mr. Smith who has lost this pin,” he explained, “and I was 
looking out for his advertisement this morning as I came along in 
the ‘underground.’ Asa rule, I never read this page, it having no 

nterest for me, but having read his from curiosity, in an absent- 
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minded way I read yours. Then the name ‘Imp’ struck me as 
odd, and I read it again, and so, I suppose, fixed it in my mind. 
And now comes the curious part of it. I had, to-day, to do a bit 
of business quite out of our routine work ; to look up an old work- 
man of the firm living in rather a low part, Notting-dale. I dare- 
say you have never heard the name?” Ishook my head. “It is 
beyond Notting-hill,” he continued. “The addresss given me 
was 10, Kent Road, and when I succeeded in finding it, my man 
was out. I decided to wait a little, and as his door was locked, a 
decent sort of woman lodging in the same house asked me into 
her room to sit down. There I saw a nice-looking fox terrier tied 
to the table leg. Being fond of animals, and seeing that it looked 
very miserable, I took some notice of it, and asked what ailed it. 
The woman explained that it was strange. A friend of her hus- 
band’s had asked her to take charge of it for a few hours while he 
was in the City, and added that, as it had done nothing but whine, 
she was glad to say it would soon be taken away. I observed that . 
I supposed the dog was fretting for his master. She said perhaps 
so, but that the man who had left it there was not its master, he 
was only taking it to someone in the country. 

“Tt then struck me that the dog answered to the description of 
the lost dog which I had read not long before, and I took out my 
paper and read it again. I did not dare to call the dog ‘ Imp’ for 
fear of making the woman suspicious, because, for aught I could 
tell, she might know the dog to be stolen, but the dog certainly 
answered to the description given in the paper, and I felt that I 
ought to give the advertiser a chance of seeing it for himself, and 
as the printed description was necessarily a very meagre one, I 
thought it might save trouble if I took mental notes of all his 
markings. ThisI did while petting and playing with him. I 
also, by putting a careless question or two, found out that she 
expected the man to fetch it away at four o’clock, as he was going 
down South the same evening, and seeing there was no time to be 
lost, I soon after declared that I could not wait any longer for the 
man, and made my way here as quickly as possible.” 

There was, inéeed, no time to be lost, but I was at a loss how 
to act in this emergency. My husband would not return until six 
or later, and I could not venture alone into that evidently low 
neighbourhood to claim my pet. The only thing that suggested 
itself to me was to get a policeman to accompany me there without 
delay, and I said as much to Mr. Harris. 

“You will have to apply at a police-station, madam; do you 
know which to go to?” 

I replied that doubtless my landlady could direct me to the 
nearest one. 
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- “Unfortunately, the nearest is not always the right one,” he 
observed. “If you go to the station of any district, save that in 
which you reside, the probabilities are that after keeping you 
waiting a longer or shorter time, just as it happens, you will be 
sent to another station perhaps a couple of miles off.” 

I had before lost dogs and other articles in London, and my 
experience of police etiquette on these occasions inclined me to 
believe these disheartening remarks. 

“Moreover,” he continued, “ though the part is not in any way 
dangerous for respectable people, a policeman is generally an 
object of some suspicion to its inhabitants, and if this woman 
knew the dog was not honestly come by, and caught sight of a 
helmet approaching, she would hide it, and tell you the man had 
taken it away, and then you could do nothing. Of course a detec- 
tive in plain clothes would be the right thing, but you might not 
be able to get one in time.” 

I felt that Mr. Harris was right, and was still anxiously turn- 
ing matters over in my mind, when he asked— 

“There is no gentleman in the house who could accompany 
you?” 

“Unfortunately, no,” I answered. “My husband is out; I do 
not know where he is gone, and he will not return until near 
dinner time.” 

“No friend in the neighbourhood ?” he suggested. 

“T do not know of one who would be at home at this hour,” I 
replied. I thought of my Jandlady’s husband, but he rarely 
returned from his business before six; then of my landlady her- 
self, but she was an exceedingly stout woman, who rarely left the 
house, and certainly could not be got to do so in a hurry—besides, 
I did not see that a woman could be of any real use, and I was at 
my “ wits’ end” to decide what to do when Mr. Harris hesitatingly, 
and with some diffidence, said : 

“T do not at all think you will require any assistance, madam 
I fancy when they see your advertisement, and you claim the dog, 
they will be glad to give it up quietly, and keep out of trouble. 
Still, of course, a lady would not like to go alone, and if—if you 
would not mind—if you would trust yourself with me, lam my 
own master for the next two or three hours, and would gladly 
accompany you.” 

Now, I am not naturally timid, and I had no doubt, whatever, 
of Mr. Harris's good faith; still I hesitated. I felt sure my 
husband would not approve of my going into a doubtful 
neighbourhood, perhaps even among a lot of dog stealers, with 
only this young stranger as a protector ; but what was to be done ? 
I felt sure the dog he had seen was mine, and nothing was more 
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likely than that his captors should purpose sending him to one of 
the large provincial towns for sale. Being a pure bred terrier, he 
would thus bring them a much larger sum than the reward offered 
by us. I felt it quite impossible to allow that dog to be removed 
from 10, Kent Road, without seeing it, for, once gone, we could 
never trace it. There was clearly nothing to be done but to accept 
the proffered escort, and I was about to do so, when he remarked, 
“T fear I have given you so bad an idea of the place, that you are 
frightened. It is certainly very low, but I do not think you would 
suffer any annoyance, even if you went alone, and before 
entering the street, we could speak to the policeman on that beat, 
so as to have help at hand if any unpleasantness should arise ; 
not that I, in the least, fear it,” he concluded. 

This decided me. I accepted his offer with thanks, and went 
to my room to put on my things. While doing so, I reflected it 
might be as well to leave all valuables at home, so I took off my 
watch, chain, and rings. It then occurred to me that in case lI ; 
was walking into any pecuniary snare it would be better to leave 
only as much money about me as I should require for the cab, 
and, perhaps, a gratuity or two, say five shillings. When ready, I 
ordered a cab to be called, told Mrs. Brown all about the matter, 
and gave her the address to which I was going. I hardly know 
why I did this, a sort of precaution, I suppose, and Mrs. Brown 
had been so favourably impressed by the “ gentleman’s ”’ appear- 
ance, that under the circumstances it seemed a matter of course 
that I should go with him to fetch “ Himp ”—as she called the 
dog—and she consequently said nothing to deter me. Returning 
to the sitting-room, I told Mr. Harris, with a smile, that I was 
not worth any one’s attention, as I had not a single thing of value 
upon me, and only five shillings in my purse. I fancied he looked 
a little surprised, so I added, “My husband particularly desired 
me to leave the payment of the reward to him, as he was afraid 
of my being victimised by a dog stealer. Andif, as I hope, I find 
you are entitled to the reward, I shall be obliged to ask you to 
return with me, when I assure you it will give him very great 
satisfaction to pay the money into honest hands. As for the people 
who now have Imp, they are entitled to nothing, but of course, 
I shall have to give them a trifle—just to get away pleasantly.” 

“ Just so, madam,” responded he, “a lady dislikes unpleasantness, 
and the lower orders know this and take advantage of it. Should 
it prove to be your dog, you would like, of course, to take it away 
with you?” 

“You may rely upon it, that if it is Imp, I shall not leave the 
house without him,” I replied, emphatically. 

“Then there is one thing I had better point out to you; if they 
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choose to dispute your claim, you cannot remove the dog. You 
would have to take the regular legal steps; take out a summons 
and soon.” Seeing consternation in my face, he ‘added, smiling, 
“not that I expect anything of the kind, but they might raise a 
difficulty just to get a few shillings out of you, and to avoid a 
scene it would be as well, perhaps, if you——” 

“ Well!” I interrupted, laughing, as I put another five shillings 
into my purse; “so far I will consent to be robbed, but no 
farther.” 

By this time the four-wheeler I ordered was at the door. I 
was glad to find Mr. Harris placed himself by the driver. This 
was considerate, I felt, and was further prepossessed in his 
favour. 

It was a long and wearisome drive to me, and as we rumbled along, 
I amused by myself by imagining all kinds of “plants” that 
might have been got up forme. But it was only a species of 
mental joking, for I really did not doubt Mr. Harris in the least. 
He had what I consider “an honest face,” with grey eyes that met 
mine frankly, and the only thing I feared, was being in some way 
“done” in the matter of money, or,as my husband puts it, “lead” 
by the persons now in possession of my dog. Even against this, I 
flattered myself I had effectually provided. It can’t bea plot to 
beguile me into a den of thieves and rob me, or Mr. Harris would 
have given it up when I told him I had only a few shillings 
about me, I told myself, smiling at the idea. And he is bound 
to bring me home safely, or he won’t get his reward. So on the 
whole I felt comfortable, and gave myself up to pleasing antici- 
pations of a joyful reunion with Imp, and to having quite an 
interesting little adventure to relate to my husband at dinner 
time. 

At length the cab stopped. We were in a street which, though 
both dirty and disreputable-looking, was still a busy thoroughfare. 
Here Mr. Harris got down, and told me he thought we had better 
dismiss the cab, as we were close to our destination, and he 
thought it would attract attention in so poor a neighbourhood. 

I accordingly got out, paid the cabman, and followed my guide 
down a narrow and very dirty lane. I did not like the look of it, and 
observed to him that I hoped “ Kent Road was not so bad.” He 
smiled, and said, “It is a short cut I am taking, madam ; we shall 
be in a better street directly ;” and soon after we turned off intoa 
tolerably decent-looking road. Then we made a dart through a 
narrow passage, and came out into a squalid street lined with 
gin-palaces and pawnshops, and peopled with wretched children 
and slatternly women. 

“ Are we not nearly there ?” I asked, thinking that he had dis- 
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missed the cab rather'too soon. He evidently read my thought, 
for he replied ; “I thought we were nearer our journey’s end—I 
was a little confused as to my exact whereabouts. I am sorry, 
madam, to have given you so much walking, but we are nearly 
there now.” 

“ And whereare we to find the policeman ?” I enquired ; “I have 
not seen one yet.” 

“Nor I,” he returned ; “I am surprised I have not, but I think 
we shall find one in this next street.” Here he stopped, and 
looking at his watch, shook his head ; “ I am afraid we are running 
it rather fine ” then he hesitated ; “the proper way would now 
be along Kent Road itself, which is a very respectable thorough- 
fare; but if you would not mind a nasty bit of slum (dirty and 
full of smells that is, but not unsafe), I can take you a much 
shorter way, and I think it would be wiser—as we are running it 
very close.” 

This surprised me, remembering the hour when we left home; 
the drive must have been longer than I had any idea of. ButlI 
felt too anxious and flurried to ask questions or reason about it 
and merely said, “Oh, by all means let us go this short way.” 

Mr. Harris turned at once into a dark and narrow passage, out 
of which we passed into a perfect maze of evil-smelling alleys and 
dirty courts, where I had to devote all my attention to picking my 
steps between the pools and heaps of garbage that covered the 
ground ; consequently I paid but little heed to the various turnings 
we made, not that it would have been of much use if I had, for 
I had long since lost all idea of my locality. Fortunately this did 
not last long; we soon turned into a decent street, and stopped 
before a tolerably clean and respectable looking house. 

“This is the place,” said Mr. Harris, entering; without ceremony, 
the open hall door. I hurried after him and whispered, “ But 
the policeman ?” He turned with a pleasant smile. “ Dear me, I 
quite forgot! Well, for the moment it can’t be helped; if I see 
the least sign of things net going smoothly, I will slip out and 
send for one—the boys about here would almost fly at the 
prospect of a sixpence,” he added, laughing. By this time we 
were in a sort of back yard, which we crossed, and, it seemed to 
me, entered another house. Here he paused and knocked at a 
door. A vague feeling of surprise arose in me that Mr. Harris 
should know his way about so well in a place which—to judge by 
his manners and appearance, and from what he had told me of his 
calling—he could scarcely be called on to visit frequently. 

The door was promptly opened by a decent sort of woman, 
Signing to me to remain where I was, he entered. A few words 
passed between them, and Mr. Harris came out followed by the 
woman. 
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This good lady says the man has fetched. .the dog, but he has 
taken him to show a friend a few doorg off, and if you don’t mind 
stepping round she thinks we shall be in time to catch him 
there.” 

“Very well,” said I, “ will she show us the way ?” 

“Certainly, mum,” said the woman, “and if so be as you’re 

anxious to see the dorg, p’r’aps you won’t mind crossin’ the yard 
—its not over and above nice for a lady, but its a good bit nearer, 
and as like as not we’d miss him by goin’ round.” 
- “Get us there as quickly as you can, please,” said I, slipping a 
shilling into her hand. She thanked me civilly, and led us down 
a dirty stair, into a still dirtier back place, through a sort of passage 
between high walls with broken and unpainted doors on each side, 
into another and most filthy back yard; and then opening what 
seemed to be the dilapidated back door of an equally dilapidated 
house, said— 

“'There’s a step down, mum, and please would you and the 
gentleman step on fust. I’ve got to shut this ’ere door, and its 
that broke, and the lock’s that bad—” 

I hesitated ; before me all was darkness. I half turned; Mr. 
Harris was close behind me; indeed the narrow entry scarcely 
could hold the three of us. I was about to ask him to precede me, 
when I felt a gentle push. I involuntarily stepped forward and 
down ; the door behind me was shut, and at the same instant one 
opened before me, letting in a stream of light, and a man appeared 
in the doorway, saying civilly, “ Please to step this way, mum.” 

I heard the rattle of a chain and a whine; I pressed forward 
eagerly, saw a white thing performing a frantic dance on two legs, 
rushed to it, and received “Imp,” wild with joy, in my arms. 


PaRT II. 

AFTER a few moments of mutual congratulation I turned and 
looked about me. And I did not at all like the position in which 
I found myself. I was in a dirty foul-smelling room in company 
with two ill-looking men of the “Bill Sykes” type. One—he 
who had spoken to me—was standing by the now closed door, the 
other was seated by a smoky fire close to where I stood. Now, I 
rarely forget a face I have once seen, and I instantly recognised 
the latter as that one of the “unemployed” who had apparently 
intended entering our room during the “ rush” past. 

This rather startled me. -In fact, I now felt anything but com- 
fortable. Mr. Harris had not followed me in, and the man con- 
tinued standing before the door as if he did not intend that any- 
one should either enter or leave the room unless he chose it. 
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Trying to reassure myself with the reflection that my escort 
could not be far off, and telling myself that the best thing I could 
do was to appear at my ease, while letting them know that money 
would not be forthcoming, until I was safe at home, I said cheer- 
fully— 

“T am so delighted to find my dear dog, and I shall be glad to” 
pay you for your trouble, but someone will have to return home 
with me as I have only a very few shillings in my pocket.” 

The man sitting by the fire rose, and coming up to me, drew 
out a bit of paper, which he unfolded and held before my eyes 
saying shortly : 

“ D’yer see this ’ere ?” 

I did. It was the cheque I had lost two days before. 

“My cheque!” I exclaimed, in the greatest astonishment. 
Then in an instant I saw howit had happened. The slip of paper 
had been lying loosely on the davenport close to the open window, . 
when I, in my hasty flight, suddenly opened the door, the draught 
carried it within his reach, perhaps even blew it out of the win- 
dow. Under the circumstances I felt it expedient to take a 
favourable view of the matter, so I smiled and said : 

“Of course, I see now, it blew into the street, and you picked it 
up.” 

“Just so,mum. That’s ’ow it was,” they jointly replied. 

“As itis not signed, of course it is of no value,” I was begin- 
ning, when the man holding it interrupted me with, “ Please step 
this way, mum ;” and moved to the window where stood a pot 
with a pen sticking up in it. I approached ‘the table, as did also 
the other man. I began to feel that I was in the power of these 
two wretches. Mr. Harris was evidently being kept away from 
me—probably hustled into some other room. Even had he been 
with me, what could he have done? One of these men was a 
powerful bull-necked ‘rough’; the other, the one I had seen 
before, was a slighter and younger man with an evil face, and no 
doubt there were comrades at hand in plenty to support them in 
any act of violence or terrorism they contemplated. 

“Now, mum, its like this ’ere,” said he of the evil countenance; 
“we've got yourdorg; you've horfered three guineas reward— 
not arf wot it’s worth. The gent as give the information takes 
that. Well, we wants somethin’, too, and we've got to get it; now, 
all you’ve got to do is to put yer name to that bit o’ paper; a 
friend o’ mine takes it to the bank, gets the tin, and you takes yer 
dorg and goes ’ome as fast as yer like.” 

I was dumb with astonishment. I looked from one man to 
the other, scarcely able to believe my ears. Could such a thing 
be? At the end of the nineteenth century—in the heart of the 
most law-abiding city in the world ! 
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“That ’ere dorg’s worth twenty pounds, say nothing of bein’ 
fond of ’im,” remarked the big man, persuasively ; “you ‘aint a 
lady as ’ud stick at a few pound to git your pet.” 

By this time astonishment had given place to anger. At least, 
I would not yield without a struggle. I made a sudden dart to 
the door. Rather to my surprise, I found I was able to open it, 
and I shouted with all my might, “ Mr. Harris, Mr. Harris, come 
here!” 

The two men did not stir. They made no attempt to stop me. 
They simply looked at me and laughed, a hoarse chuckle of great 
amusement. Nothing they could have done or said would have 
frightened me more. Nothing could have so clearly shown me 
my utter helplessness. They did not care how loudly I shouted, 
for they knew no one would come to my aid; they did not mind 
my running from the room, because they knew I could not 
escape! I realised this so fully and completely, that I at once 
gave up all hope of succour or escape, and returned to the table, 
meekly accepting my fate. Iam no heroine, that I freely admit. 
I would have signed that cheque had it been for £150 instead of 
£15. I did not fear personal violence, if they could gain their 
ends without it, but should I prove obstinate, what might they 
not do to me or my poor dog, so helpless and so completely in 
their power. I felt there was nothing for it but to sign. As I 
took up the pen, I asked : 

“ What guarantee will you give me that when you have got the 
money you will let me go without further annoyance ? ” 

“ Wot good would it be keepin’ of yer wen we’ve got the tin ?” 
asked the big brute roughly. 

“ You'll go right enough,” said the other. “We ain’t a’goin to 
git ourselves into no trouble this job.” 

I saw the force of this. Once they had got the cheque cashed, 
they could get nothing from me but the little I had in my pocket 
and my clothes, and as I was plainly dressed these would not be 
worth the risk run in keeping them. How glad I was that I had 
taken the precaution to remove my jewellery! Had I worn a 
single article of value I should certainly have been robbed of it, 
possibly (I thought in my fright) even murdered for the sake of 
it! As it was, I reflected that murder was always a great risk— 
whereas, there was scarcely any in letting me return home. Before 
I could arrive there the gang could be scattered far and wide in 
the teeming “slums,” so that even if I could find the house 
(which I felt sure they would take care I should not do) it would 
be useless, as the conspirators would be wanting. 

“Go ahead, missus,” cried the evil-faced man, “ you’re a keeping 
the gent waiting, and there ain’t no time to lose; if the bank’s 
shut you'll ’ave to stop ’ere till ter-morrer mornin’.” 
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This awful idea almost upset my nerves; I controlled myself 
with an effort, and signing the cheque, handed ittohim. Having 
looked it over carefully, and satisfied himself that it was all right, 
he observed, “ If you was to give me the few shillings you've got 
about yer for a cab there and back, you'd git ’ome a deal sooner.” 
I gave him five shilliags with alacrity,—for I thought that 
idea agood one. The man turned it over in his hand and eyed me 
suggestively, but I knew it was more than sufficient and was 
determined not to be left penniless in that dreadful den ; so look- 
ing him full in the face, I said firmly “ that is more than enough,” 
and he seeing that more was not to be got without unpleasantness, 
turned and left the room. 

The big man then seated himself on the table and, pointing to 
the chair by the fire, said roughly, “ wont yer sit down ?” which 
I was very glad to do, for my limbs were trembling under me. 

Up to this moment I had had no time to think, but no sooner 
had I seated myself and begun to reflect, than a feeling of wild 
exasperation seized me at having so quietly fallen into this trap. 
How could I have been such an idiot as to let myself be tricked 
thus ? 

It had already dimly entered my mind that Imp’s removal had 
been the first move in the cunning and ingenious plan to make 
use of my unsigned cheque ; only a moment of quiet thought was 
needed to recognise Mr. Harris for what he was. The respectable 
—nay gentlemanly, employé of Smith & Jones, of Wood Street, 
with his neatly concocted story so naturally told, was the decoy 
duck. He also, no doubt, as the “gentleman” of the gang, was 
now on his way to the bank to get the cheque cashed. How he 
must have laughed in his sleeve at me! Still it was some comfort 
to reflect that they had probably expected a far larger booty than 
they would get. No wonder his expression changed when I told 
him I had removed watch, chain, and rings, and was taking but 
a few shillings in my purse! Doubtless he had counted on all 
those articles, together with the reward of three guineas falling 
into the hands of himself and “pals.” And very sure was I, that 
had I entered this den with any valuables about me they would 
not have remained about me long. 

Of course I now wondered at my having felt such confidence 
in a perfect stranger, and in the light of experience, many little 
things looked suspicious ; indeed the whole story began to appear 
far fetched, and I was astonished at myself in that I had so 
implicitly and unquestioningly believed it. My meditations were 
disturbed by Imp’s pitiful whining and desperate efforts to reach 
me. I went to him and, after some difficulty, succeeded in unfasten- 
ing him, the sulky brute of a man staring at me the while without 
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making any offer of assistance. As soonas he was free Imp rushed 
to the door, and in various ways expressed his opinion that we had 
been there too long as it was, and that we could not make too much 
haste in getting away; at this the big brute swore, so I took the 
dog in my arms and seated myself again on the rickety chair, and 
there we sat, getting what comfort we could out of our companion- 
ship in misfortune, waiting, a pair of anxious prisoners, wearily 
for our release, while the autumn daylight faded, and the murky 
Lonaon twilight fell. 

After what seemed to me hours of waiting; when I was 
beginning to feel weak and faint from suspense and nervousness, 
the other man suddenly returned. “All right,” said he, to my 
keeper ; then approaching me, he held out a not too clean silk 
handkerchief. 

“I’m agoin’ to blindfold yer,” he said; “you ain’t agoin’ to 
find yer way back ’ere, you ain’t !” 

I submitted like a lamb. Whatelse could Ido? It was done 
roughly, but skilfully—not a ray of light reached me. I should 
have liked to carry Imp to make sure of him, but he was heavy, 
so I slipped the cord of my muff through his collar, and as soon 
as I felt my arm grasped and gently pulled, 1 yielded, and with 
careful steps moved as I was drawn. I must confess I felt dread- 
fully nervous, for tho’ I did not really fear ill-treatment, they 
might have been leading me to my death for aught I could tell. 
We made many turns, and a few times the man said, “step up 
here,” or “step down there,” and in a very short time I became so 
confused that I began to think they were leading me round and 
round (as indeed they may have been). Then I felt much colder, 
and somewhat less foul air, and knew I was out of doors. A few 
more turns, and the walking became so straight and level, I began 
to hope I was in the street ; at that instant the hand left my arm, 
and the man’s voice said close behind my head, 

“T’m agoin’ to take off the handkercher ; don’t turn yer ’ed till 
yer gits to the end ’o this ere street, and then go straight off 
’ome, sharp. If yer wants to keep yer dorg, you do jist as I tells 
yer.” 

The threat in these last words was unmistakeable. The hand- 
kerchief was quickly removed, and I found myself in a narrow, 
quiet street, with about a dozen monotonously miserable houses 
visible on either side. I walked to the end, where it was crossed 
by another exactly like it, then I turned, and looking back, saw 
the same monotony of miserable houses, closed by another and 
perfectly similar cross street. They had chosen the spot well; 
there was no name on any of the street corners, and save a few 
wretched children at some distance, not a creature in sight. Of 
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course I had no idea where I was, or in which direction I ought 
to go, so resolving that I would make a note of the first name of 
street or road I could see, and ask my way of the first decent 
person I met, I walked aimlessly on for some minutes, through 
a maze of squalid streets, now in deep twilight, forthe gas lamps, 
few and far between, were still unlit, so that when I at last per- 
ceived a half-effaced name on a corner house, I could not read it. 
As to the inhabitants of this region, I was afraid to accost the 
men, and I did not like to address the ragged and dirty, yet 
brazen and flaunting women ; so I walked quickly on, until to my 
surprise and relief, I suddenly found myself in a comparatively 
respectable and fairly-lighted street. 

Having ascertained that I was in Orchard Street, I enquired my 
way to the nearest cab stand, where I got into a hansom, and 
speedily found myself at home, safe and well; but I must admit, 
consideraly “ upset.” 

When my husband came home, I, of course, gave him a full : 
account of my adventare, and, I fear, I made use of some of the 
strongest expressions perinitted to a lady when referring to the 
polite Mr. Frank Harris, and I know I concluded with a spirited 
appeal for vengeance at the hands of my natural protector—and 
the police. 

Allthe comfort I received from my natural protector was the 
calm remark, “we shall never catch one of the rogues.” 

At this I was perfectly furious; but he was quite right, we never 
did. Notwithstanding he did his best, that very evening interview- 
ing an officer of the Metropolitan police, and on the understanding 
that the story was kept out of the papers aslong as none of the guilty 
parties were caught, he promised that not only should I prosecute 
any one of them that might fall into the hands of the police, but 
that I should do all and everything in my power to aid them in 
their search. 

I was accordingly visited next morning by an experienced 
detective; to himI gave a full account of everything, a minute 
description of all the persons I had seen, and Mr. Harris’s card. 
This heat once pronounced to be only a printed one and probably 
got up for the occasion. It was speedily ascertained that the 
cheque had been made payable (in a clerkly hand) to Frank Harris, 
and that the bearer of it was, as I expected, my polite escort 
himself, who had taken it in gold; that Messrs. Smith and Jones 
had not, nor ever had had a “Mr. Frank Harris” in their 
employ ; also that there was no such street as “ Kent Road” in the 
whole district, 

That same day I was taken to Orchard Street and endeavoured 
to retrace my steps to the spot where the bandage had been re- 
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moved ; this was, as I anticipated, a failure. Subsequently the 
spot where we left the cab having been found through my having 
noticed and remembered the name ‘ Dixon’ over a pawn shop, I 
was taken there, and I pointed out the lane we had turned into ; 
but half way down it I was at fault, for three or four squalid 
courts opened from it, so alike, that I was quite unable to say which 
we had passed through. 

After this I was sent for many times to go to different police 
stations, to see if I could recognise any of my friends in various 
old offenders, who from time to time fell into the hands of the 
police ; but I never, as far as I can tell, saw any one of them, 
save once. 

It was the very last time I was sent for on this disagreeable 
errand. I was leaving the place just asa young man was being 
brought in hand-cuffed by two policemen. He wasa tall, straight, 
shaven faced, fair complexioned, light haired young man with 
grey eyes. As he passed he looked full at me. An odd feeling 
came over me—a vague remembrance. The sharp-eyed detec- 
tive who was just bidding me good day saw something in my face 
which made him quietly detain me, and beckon me into a corner, 
whence I could both see and hear the manas he replied to a few 
questions put by the inspector. 

When he again led me out the detective remarked, “ That chap 
was in the Great Cross Street Bank when there wasa big robbery 
there. Nothing was proved against him but carelessness. He got 
the sack of course, went from bad to worse, and for the last 
six months has been “wanted” for forgery. Now you know, 
ma’am, “Mr. Harris’s” round shoulders, stoop, dark hair and 
moustache, and even his complexion might all have been part 
of his ‘get up.’ But the voice—few of them can disguise that ; 
you might detect something there perhaps.” 

3ut either my ears do not serve me so well as my eyes, or Mr. 
Harris was unusually clever; both voice and accent seemed quite 
strange to me, 

From that hour the detectives gave both me and the search up 
as useless. 


Still, in my own mind I feel convinced thatthe fair flat 
shouldered, upright young man was ‘ Mr. Frank Harris.’ It so, I 
was avenged ; as I soon afterwards learned through the medium 
of the police reports, that he had been sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude. 




















ETHICS AND INDUSTRY. 


By E. C. ROBINSON, M.A. 





MEN in society become linked to one another by relations of 
well-nigh innumerable different kinds. So many different pur- 
suits or activities in which one man needs the assistance of 
another, so many different bonds of union arise between them. 

They barter, and the human relation implied by exchange 
arises. 

They sell, and this relation becomes more complex by reason 
of the peculiar nature of the new commodity,money—that strange 
object of exchange which everybody wants, and will always accept 
from you if only you do not ask too much in return. And now 
the law steps in and complicates the relation infinitely more—or 
more exactly, formulates and regulates a few of the infinite variety 
of complications that gradually come to light in an advancing 
community. Partnerships are formed, and introduce new 
elements. Joint stock companies arise, and then the legal rela- 
tions alone—that is, the relations contemplated expressly by the 
law—become a maze of bewilderment, while yet they form but a 
small part of the total new relations among business men that are 
introduced by this contrivance. 

Meanwhile, during the development, a corresponding evolution 
has gone on in manifold other directions. Men have needed to 
combine for pleasure and friendships ; entertainments, clubs, and 
other elaborate institutions have arisen ; for education and private 
instruction, schools, colleges, universities, and school boards have 
been founded ; for religious worship, whence churches, monkish 
orders, papal organisation ; and most comprehensively for mutual 
defence, and the initial possibility of all other good, and so 
originated the varied form of Government. 

And at every stage of this multifarious progress, not only did 
fresh relations spring up within each strand of the intertwining 
cable, but innumerable, and often scarcely analysable relations 
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stretched across from strand to strand and made the wholea unity, 
and the development of each part dependent on that of all the 
rest. 


It were superfluous to offer many examples of this composite 
nature of most human relations. Father and son, united by the 
primitive tie of blood, are often also conjoined by the link of in- 
dustrial partnership, associations for study or amusement have to 
superadd business relations, and to most situations in life a 
political character is annexed. But there is one case that may be 
adduced in illustration, because it is typical of many otaers, is 
very common, has occasionally been overlooked with injurious 
results, and has a bearing on our special subject. 

Let us imagine a mechanic in London, earning enough to satisfy 
his own personal wants, but not enough to marry and live in the 
style he desires. He understands that men of his trade are badly 
wanted in America, and get wages that seem to him ample. But 
his mother entreats him to stay and close her eyes ; he has a circle 
of friends that are dear to him ; he has been told that England is 
the freest and happiest country in the world, and he believes it. 
Under these circumstances, our workman can neither go nor stay 
without violating his interest, for his interest is complex, and one 
part conflicts with the other. What willhedo? If he bea disciple 
of Bentham, and capable of calculating the good and evil that will 
probably result in either case, and, what is more to the point, if he 
have sufficient self-command to do what he judges right under 
circumstances in which the evil of that course is immediate, the 
good prospective, he will doubtless emigrate. The evil of so doing 
is summed up in the pains of separation on his own part, and on 
that of friends and relatives. The good consists in a happier 
future for himself, and a benefit to England and America both— 
to the former in relieving his class from injurious competition, to 
the latter in developing her resources. The evil is keen, limited, 
evanescent ; the good is less in intensity, but spreads over far more 
time, and extends to greater numbers. 

We suppose, of course, that such a workman is not, in emigrat- 
ing, neglecting such a duty as supporting aged parents, for that 
would very materially alter the case. 

But, unfortunately, not many mechanics are disciples of 
Bentham, or capable of following even what they judge, on any 
method, their true interest, when it conflicts with strong present 
impulse. The workman we have imagined would probably stay 
at home, marry, and sink into the slipshod way of life that he had 
dreaded. 

The consideration of this example has led us to regard human 
relations in a particular aspect. We have considered the effect of 
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given conduct on men’s happiness. And this is one way—the 
most tangible and calculable—of expressing the inquiry into the 
moral quality of action. Having classified human conduct by 
means of its objects, as politics, education, religion, art, and having 
noted that it is but seldom that a given action can be referred to 
only one of those heads, we find another principle of division, 
which cuts through all of these. We can classify any action, no 
matter what its object, as furthering or hindering happiness more 
or less, or, in other words, as good or bad. And for our present 
purpose, we need not inquire which is the true criterion—reason, 
conscience, or utility—for all moralists will admit that men are 
actually guided in their conduct by sentiments, which probably, 
ina given case, never conform exactly, even to the individual’s 
own standard of right and wrong, and which often exhibit a 
serious divergence therefrom. 

It may well happen, then, that men, absorbed in action for the 
furtherance of some end (political freedom, art, philanthropy) 
may enter on courses of conduct which, tried by the ultimate 
standard of ethics, whatever may be the one chosen, are at fault. 
It is no answer toa man who objects that your conduct will cause 
more evil than good, to reply, “ But it will enrich my country ; or 
will adorn my city ; or will give votes to those who never had 
them before.” Such objects may be ends in economics, or art, or 
politics. But the standard of right conduct is never wealth or 
beauty, or political liberty, and these things may be pursued by 
means that the moralist must condemn. 

Now, of all the objects of human activity, the economic is the 
most important. By the economic object is meant the production 
and exchange of wealth, or comprehensively production. 

The attitude of a given society to its material environment will 
be determined from within and from without—from within by 
the condition then and there of the arts, and of all that has a bear- 
ing on them ; from without by the force of nature. 

How different the position of the human race since the inven- 
tion of the steam engine! This isa change largely from within, 
but it was made possible from without by the neighbourhood of 
coal and metals. 

The character of a people’s industry then must depend ona 
vast complex of circumstances, over some of the most important 
of which human will can gain no control. All that affects the 
people’s life must have a bearing on its industry, and this recipro- 
cally must have an influence on all the rest of its activity. That 
this is so at the present time is often painfully obvious. The 
phrase “ almighty dollar” satirically symbolises the tendency of 
everything to go through the market and find its price. 
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But even in ages which were avowedly non-commercial, the 
resistless force of economic movements is plainly to be seen. 
Other tendencies work and work, and achieve much or achieve 
little according to circumstances, but the economic tendency, often 
overlooked, seldom conspicuous, bears all before it, overturns 
thrones and dynasties and mighty empires, and sets up others; 
checks and starves out learning and the arts, transplants them, or 
causes them to flourish in most unlikely places ; makes gardens 
desolate, and riches to abound on barren rocks, acting by laws too 
little regarded by those who write the histories of great changes. 
When history shall be indeed a science, we may be able to point 
out more accurately than we can at present, the most powerful 
causes of the course of past events ; and the economic will have to 
be put among the foremost. 

But it is not only in its direct effects that the economic state of 
a society ismighty. Sentiments which at first were formed merely 
as expedient in business tend to be generalized and applied as 
moral sentiments to a much wider range of actions. 

“Thus,” says Bentham, “a government entirely occupied with 
wealth and commerce looks upon society as a workshop, regards 
men only as productive machines, and cares little how much it 
torments them, provided it makes them rich. The customs, the 
exchanges, the stocks, absorb all its thoughts. It looks with 
indifference upon a multitude of evils which it might easily cure. 
It wishes only for a great production of the means of enjoyment, 
whilst it is constantly putting new obstacles in the way of enjoy- 
ing.” 

This is a distinct statement of a perversion of moral sentiments 
On the part of the government. And it is worth inquiry in general, 
what is the value of the reciprocal effect of moral sentiments and 
economic conditions. The incidents of Production, Exchange, and 
Consumption must, in every community, constitute the most 
pressing and bulky occupations of the people. If it should not 
appear so in a particular line or place, this can only be because we 
take a partial view. An Athenian or a Spartan may seem to have 
had but few of his moral notions formed by the necessity of ex- 
tracting his material possessions from the bosom of nature, and 
shaping them to his wants. Martial exercises, triumphs of art, 
godlike philosophical contemplation, these were the formatives of 
his character. 

But how came it that in a comparatively rude age, without 
steam, with few and imperfect machines of any sort, with little 
mastery of nature’s forces, these Greeks could enjoy wealth and 
such leisure ? The answer isin slavery,as Aristotle thus explains :-— 
“In the arrangement of the family, a slave is a living possession, 
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and property a number of such instruments; and the servant is 
himself an instrument, which takes precedence of all other instru- 
ments. For if every instrument could accomplish its own work, 
obeying or anticipating the will of others, like the statues of 
Daedalus, or the tripods of Hephaestus, which, says the poet, 

“ Of their own accord entered the assembly of the gods” ; 
if in like manner the shuttle would weave and the plectrum touch 
the lyre without a hand to guide them, chief workmen would not 
want servants, nor masters slaves.” 

Such was the industrial need. The cultivated Greek’s “ standard 
of comfort” in the then economic condition required that slavery 
should be maintained. Abolish it, and though total wealth might 
have been increased, it would have been so sub-divided that his 
life of leisure would have been impossible. Accordingly he ac- 
commodated his moral notions to his circumstances so far as he 
could. “ Many jurists,” indeed, it was said, “detest the notion 


that because one man has the power of doing violence and is 
superior in brute strength, another shall be his slave and subject.” 
But others held “a sort of convention, according to which what- 
ever is taken in war is supposed to belong to the victors.” And 
Aristotle, who certainly was not inferior to the average of his time 
in moral elevation,"adopts the moderate, intermediate opinion :— 


“From the hour of their birth some are marked out for subjection, 
others for rule.” 

On so large and important a subject, then, as the slavery of great 
masses of the population, the moral notions of the ancients seem 
to have been formed by their industrial position. Within the last 
two or three centuries a new order has established itself in the 
West. Society now, as it has never been before, is organized on 
an industrial basis. True, there are other powerful forces among 
us beside the commercial ; true, that in other times that has always 
had great strength. But it is now the foundation of our organiza- 
tion ; payment and competition are assumed to be more all-power- 
ful even than they are. They take the place that was held by 
military dependence in the feudal period, and by status in the 
classic times. 

Are we to expect in consequence of this movement that our 
moral sentiments will be still more strongly affected by industrial 
conditions, or may we hope that since the latter come out so 
prominently before us, and, being always the most irresistible and 
impulsive of our circumstances, are now consciously so, we may 
reverse the previous order and impose our morality upon our 
business instead of allowing our business to impose its insidious 
requirements upon our morality ? 

Past experience perhaps is not very encouraging. During last 
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century the theory of wealth was elaborated. The industrial or- 
ganization of society had by that time proceeded so far that such 
a theory was made possible. The theory took, as it could only do, 
the production of wealth asitsend. It was a theory of human 
action solely, as directed to the acquisition of riches, and it is not 
clear that a theory of economics can possibly be anything else- 
So far as other ends are admitted, so far the theory will not be 
economic, or will not be purely economic. It is true, as we have 
already remarked, that actual conduct is seldom influenced by un- 
mixed interests, but for the purposes of scientific theory these 
must be analyzed and treated in separation. 

In the physical world there is no such division and separation 
of “ forces” as takes place in our text-books. What does nature 
know of the “Classification of the Sciences”? In the living 
body of an existing animal the actions that we see are caused by a 
complex of the forces kept apart by us for purposes of study, that 
is absolutely inseparable infact, though not so in theory. The 
joints and limbs must move in accordance with mechanical laws 
in order that chemical changes may take place; these latter also 
need a certain degree of heat, which they themselves contribute 
to keep up, and which is regulated by arrangements of extreme 
simplicity and beauty; and pervading all other change, con- 
trolling them, and yet depending on them, are the phenomena we 
call collectively “life.” Can you part these forces ? No, they are 
absolutely independent; the chemical changes will not go on 
except the body be alive, the life will not continue except there 
be so much heat, such mechanical contrivances, certain elements 
in certain proportions and positions. If they were as inseparable in 
thought as they certainly are in fact, our mental powers would be 
absolutely unable to grapple with them, and wecould only wonder 
at the universe, like a savage or child. 

Just as inseparable in fact as these physical forces of nature are 
the moral forces that combine mankind in social communities and 
impel him, singly or in masses, to the complex acts that make up 
civilization. A high development of manufacture presupposes 
a corresponding development of art, science, political pros- 
perity ; nor can any one of the elements of social well-being 
advance to any large extent alone. That such has been the actual 
experience of mankind is perhaps more obvious than that it could 
not have been otherwise. Ourhistoriesare frequently written insuch 
a manner that it presents itself to us as no more than a coinci- 
dence that a nation culminates in arts, in arms, in wealth, in public 
spirit, in philosophy, at one and the same time. Now if we stand 
before this social complex and survey the motley whole without 
an effort at analysis (a proceeding admirably illustrated by read- 
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ing all the matter in the newspaper regularly—and nothing else) 
we shall find much to wonder at and admire, even as thechild and 
the savage may find much of the same sort in the face of nature. 
But in order tomake any advances towards an understanding of 
the social organism, it is as absolutely necessary to study the 
forces separately as it is to do the same thing in regard to physical 
organisms. Itis with one of these social forces that we are here 
particularly concerned, that called the “economic.” Much sarcasm 
has been wasted on the “orthodox” and @ priori economists for 
treating of the action of this motive in separation from other 
motives. It has been said that this amounts to an “assumption 
that labourers will, in all things and at all times, pursue their 
economic interests ; that they perfectly comprehend those interests, 
and will suffer nothing to stand in the way of their attainment.” 
It is added, “Of course the men of whom this can be predi- 
cated are not real human men. They are aclass of beings devised 
for the purpose of economical reasoning in accordance with the de- . 
finition given by Mr. Mill.” Now this is hardly fair to Mill, who 
writes thus :—“ Political economists generally, and English 
political economists above others, are accustomed to lay almost 
exclusive stress upon the first of these agencies (viz., Competition 
and Custom) to exaggerate the effect of competition, and take into 
little account the other and conflicting principle. They are apt to 
express themselves as if they thought that competition actually 
does, in all cases, whatever it can be shown to be the tend- 
ency of competition to do. This is partly intelligible, if we con- 
sider that only through the principle of competition has political 
economy any pretensions to the character of a science. So far as 
rents, profits, wages, prices, are determined by competition, laws 
may be assigned for them. Assume competition to be their ex- 
clusive regulator, and principles of broad generality and scientific 
precision may be laid down, according to which they will be 
regulated. The political economist justly deems this his proper 
business; and as an abstract or hypothetical science, political 
economy cannot be required to do anything more. But it would 
bea great misconception of the actual course of human affairs, to 
suppose that competition exercises in fact this unlimited sway.” 

What have these economists done, in effect, but apply in social 
science the methods that have proved successful in dealing with 
simpler subject-matter ? 

If the critic of economic science objects to the “economic 
man,” why does he not take a bolder flight, and object to scientific 
abstractions altogether? At the threshold of mechanics, for 
instance, why does he pass without satire the assumption that “a 
particle or material point is a portion of matter indefinitely small 
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in all its dimensions; so that its length, breadth, and thickness 
are less than any assignable linear magnitude” ? Surely such 
particles must be at least as rare in human experience as the man 
who is dead to every motive but the love of gain. Such criticisms, 
then, are probably beside the mark. They arise from a miscon- 
ception of scientific method, which is hardly excusable in a pro- 
fessed critic of scientific work. But that the general public, 
knowing the work of the early economists mainly at second-hand 
and imperfectly, should have been misled thereby, is less wonder- 
ful. Those writers investigated the conditions of the production 
of wealth, and it is easy to throw some of their conclusions into 
the form of maxims, such as—buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest, prevent combinations to raise or keep up prices, 
low wages mean national prosperity. It is an evident proviso, 
however, that these maxims have for their object purely and 
simply the production of wealth. This is one of human motives 
—perhaps the strongest on the whole—but we have already 
observed that in aiming at an object we have to ask, not only 
whether a proposed course of conduct is likely to further that 
object, but we must also inquire whether such conduct be morally 
good orevil. Besides, the economic motive is only one, and motives 
are often in conflict. We have noticed that it frequently falls out 
that a man is unable to hit on any course of action that shall not 
make against some object of desire. 

But it is to be feared that these considerations were of very 
little practical weight. The speculations of the economists perco- 
lated among the people ; it was seen, and often seen clearly enough 
without any external prompting, that here was the way to grow 
wealthy, if not healthy and wise. Morality was accommodated to 
commercial interest, and those maxims which were of value only 
as guides to wealth, and which should have been rigidly subordi- 
nated to notions of right and wrong, seem for a time to have 
dominated men’s minds, and to have passed for the expression of 
virtue itself. The evils that accompanied this condition of public 
opinion were very grievous. The most prominent of them may be 
described as the oppression of the wage-earning class. They were 
forbidden to combine for the purpose of effecting an improvement 
in their position—they were forced, by their unhappy circum- 
stances, to work harder than a slave, and for a smaller remunera- 
tion, and the morality of the time, blinded by a hasty and inaccurate 
application of economic truths, acquiesced in sucha state of things, 
and sat down in content or despair according to individual 
temperament, 

In the physical sciences we are saved as a rule from compound 
ignorance. In these investigations we often do not know, but 
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when that is the case, we usually are aware that we do not know. 
It is seldom that we lo not know, and at the same time do not 
know that we do not know. We reason about lines that have no 
width, of points that have no area, but we are conscious that we 
never really deal with such things, and know the nature of the 
allowance to be made for the discrepancy between theory and fact. 
But in the moral sciences, compound ignorance is frequent. Fre- 
quently we are ignorant, yet think we know. And even when 
our theory is as perfect as seems possible, the difficulty of judging 
how far it will apply to fact may be nearly insuperable. 

In the past portion, then, of the commercial era, the happiness 
of the majority has been sacrificed to distortions of moral senti- 
ments produced by the industrial situation. But there was an 
effort towards a right state of things. A theory of industry was 
formed, but was misused. What seems wanted is to correctly de- 
fine the nature and place of such a theory, and then, by its help, 
we may hope to succeed in reorganizing our business affairs in 
harmony with our unperverted moral sentiments. It will not do 
to attempt to wrench economics to our aid in the way that certain 
reformers have lately attempted. Ricardo has shewn, they say, 
that all wealth is ultimately due to labour. But its possession is 
largely diverted from the labourer, and this diversion constitutes an 
injustice, which it is their mission to redress. It is enough to 
destroy the force of this argument to note how ambiguously 
“labour” is used. The labourer who does not get his full share 
is clearly the wage-earner, while the person who intercepts his 
due is generally vaguely referred toas the “ capitalist.” But when 
Ricardo or other scientific economist derives wealth from labour 
only, “labour” must be understood in a very wide sense as in- 
cluding all human activities of any kind whatever that tend to the 
production of wealth. We are reminded of the fable of Menenius. 
The belly, in Ricardo’s view, is as much a labourer as the hands 
and feet. 

But, although we put aside vicious attacks on the present 
social system, it will have to be admitted that there are real weak- 
nesses and imperfections in it on the industrial side. A large 
portion of our population consists of workers who have been bred 
to a particular limited sort of labour in a large factory, who are fit 
for that and scarcely anything else, who earn a scanty wage, and 
have no prospects whatever of at any time improving their 
condition, or ever varying it from its dull monotony. It has been 
said “ We may safely call that man happy, who, however lowly 
his position and limited his possessions, can always hope for more 
than he has, and can feel that every moment of exertion tends to 
realise his aspirations.” But this “more than he has” must be 
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something appreciable, and the “moment of exertion” must bear 
some reasonable proportion to it in order that we assent to the 
proposition. And when we have made these limitations, are there 
not vast numbers of our deserving countrymen whom we cannot 
safely call happy ? 

The progress of the productive arts and of business organiza- 
tion seems to demand that industry be organised in armies, in 
which necessarily the privates constitute the greater number ; and 
at the same time the progress of society in cultured enlightenment 
tends to make these privates more and more capable of under- 
standing their relative disadvantages, of enjoying the wealth that 
seems forever debarred them, and hence to rouse either a spirit of 
ambition which prompts to strenuous efforts to shake off the con- 
dition to which they were born, and reach a position in which 
their toil may have some chance of yielding a proportionate 
return, era feeling of irritation and discontent which is one of 
the bitterest a man can have to bear. Of those who design to— 

“ Buy their ransom 
From those twin gaolers of the daring heart, 
Low birth and iron fortune ” 

some will succeed ; some will strive for many anxious years, and 
find no satisfaction after all ; some will sink back disheartened to the 
hopeless routine from which they had vainly sought relief. There 
is nothing more invigorating to a man than a sturdy conflict with 
what is called the “ world,” provided only that he be equal to the 
struggle,and that there be a fair chance of success and a reasonable 
reward. But itis a saddening sight to watch a man battle with 
his destiny, put by the “ pleasures ” of life, and bend his faculties 
to one supreme purpose until he becomesincapable of all others. It 
often happens. Often a young man, prompted by ambition to better 
his condition, will starve all his faculties but those he needs for 
that object, and awake too late and recognise his error. A man who 
becomes converted into a mere thinking machine, or a counting 
or labouring machine, is spoilt. Whether he succeed or fail in 
his peculiar purpose, he is alike a failure in a comprehensive view. 
Still we should not, perhaps, fear such results from ambition ; 
they are also produced by the grinding sameness and weight of 
factory labour, and are compensated in the one case, while in the 
other they are not, by the hope and elation that are to be usually 
presumed in the efforts of ambition. 

But where information is very widely diffused, and the desire 
of rising in the social scale far outpaces improvements in the arts 
of production and discoveries of new sources of wealth, there is, 
too, certainly a shocking “ waste” of suffering and effort in the 
course of competition. What years of gnawing anxiety and cease- 
less labour are generally requisite to “ build up” a business ! 
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On the one hand, then, the disadvantages of remaining ina 
drilled army of workers; on the other, those attending the 
struggles necessary in order successfully to leave the ranks. Can 
we approve of a social organisation that involves such conditions ? 

That a large number of people do not approve of the present 
state of society, is sufficiently apparent from the extent and variety 
of Socialistic agitation. That there is good ground for the discon- 
tent of Socialists with the existing regime, is sufficiently clear. 
That the scheme actually proposed by Socialists would be any 
improvement, is not so obvious. And, indeed, as a rule, Socialism 
is conspicuously destitute of any scheme whatever, except the 
trite one, “run a moist pen slick through everything, and start 
fresh.” 

But we may now fairly expect to meet with continual improve- 
ment. We have a vast mass of experience acquired under similar 
conditions to our own, by which we can guide ourselves. Not 
many of us, for example, could probably be found to join in such 
Utopian projects as those of Owen a century ago. And we have 
found out after much suffering that Trade Unions and Factory 
Acts are not the fatal inventions we once thought them. The 
recent past is full of many lessons unlearnt by us as yet. It is 
there, in the records of our fathers’ trials and experiments, their 
errors and successes, that we must look for help in shaping our 
own footsteps, and not upon the glittering but unreal page of 
philanthropic aspiration. It is well, doubtless, to set a high ideal 
before ourselves, so high even, that we cannot hope to reach it. 
But the ideal, if worth anything, must be founded on the real ; it 
must be something that can be approached, if never actually 
reached ; it must assume men such as they are and have been, not 
as we should wish them. And we may be sure that if there can be 
any roads leading towards such a better state of things as we may 
picture, the beginnings are with us now. 








“DADDY.” 


By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


DIMPLES, Daddy always called her. The name suited her, very 
likely, much better than her own, because that in all probability 
was something high-sounding and grand, a mouthful of a name. 
And she was a round and a rosy little maid of seven, with 
real dimples on both cheeks, and a darling of a dimple cleft in her 
soft chin. 

The name was Daddy’s own, invented on the spur of the 
moment; and he was mighty proud of it. 

Who was she? Well, I am hardly prepared to say; in fact, 
I very much doubt if she knew herself who she was, and I 
am quite certain Daddy didn’t know. 

Who was Daddy ? I can give you some definite opinion as to 
that. He was a drunken old scamp, so everyboly said, and 
if what everybody says is not to be credited, what in the name of 
truth is ? 

Without a doubt, Daddy was something like the gentleman 
with a cock’s feather apeak in his natty little cap, and a suppositious 
cloven foot. He was not so black as he was painted. It would 
have fared hard with him had he been so, indeed. 

Daddy drove ahansom. His name had been bestowed upon him 
by reason of his being the oldest man in the particular “ yard ” 
from which he took his vehicle. He had another name, but what 
it was nobody knew and nobody cared. 

It is not a lucrative profession to follow, though it has 
its advantages over some others. There is no gainsaying one sees 
a good deal of the world, and one is, soto speak, lifted out of much 
of its mire. A cabman must be fairly honest, since he sits at 
his end of the reins from “morn to dewy eve,” generally from 
seven in the morning to twelve at night. He has, in point of 
fact, not much opportunity and very little leisure to be anything 
else. 
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When not on the airy seat of his hansom, Daddy lived in 
Paradise Place, Lambeth. He had lived there a goodly while, and 
it was Paradise Place that gave him the bad character before 
mentioned. 

Certainly, though he was not at home over much, Paradise 
Place was wont to hear a good deal of Daddy, and still more 
of Daddy’s ‘missis,’ when she was in one of her “ tantrums.” 

Paradise Place, though its name may lead the inexperienced to 
think otherwise, was not a region of peace and quietude, 
more especially on Saturday nights. Rows, proceeding to rows 
royal, and eventually concluding with blows and the stern 
interference of officials not entirely unconnected with the law of 
the land, were of frequent occurrence. 

Living in Rome—I mean in Paradise Place, Daddy did as the 
Romans—his neighbours, that is to say—did. Matrimonial disputes 
were, so to speak, congenial to its atmosphere, and thrived in 
it like the potato in lreland, and Daddy and his “ missis” perhaps 
did not want their neighbours to look upon them as possessing 
any absurd family pride, so they now and then indulged in such 
amenities as were calculated to inflame the passions, and 
subsequently proceeded to cheek, thence to abuse, violence, and 
so on by easy stages to durance vile, and a bringing up before a 
magistrate in the morning. 

Unfortunately, Daddy’s “ missis ” permitted her zeal to outrun 
her discretion ; but, zealous as she was, she could not outrun the 
constable, who had “had his eye on her” for some time past. 
Matters reached such a state that Paradise Place began to get 
annoyed. It was as if the big boys should come to the little boys’ 
cricket pitch, offer to show them the science and intricacies 
of the game, and end by monopolising the entire field to 
themselves. 

Just as Paradise Place awoke to the discovery that Daddy and 
his “ missis’’ were carrying on rather too warmly for even that 
lively locality, two things happened. 

The first was, the lady ran away, vowing she would live with 
Daddy no longer. 

Daddy’s sole comment on this proceeding was “ good job, too.” 
He was quite indifferent to what the world might say. A _ peer 
of the realm could not have cared less. Asa matter of fact, he 
ignored the proprieties totally. 

This, probably, was owing to the fact that the lady had no 
sort of a claim upon him, the prefix to her name being purely a 
courtesy title, unauthorised by any such trifling detail as a 
marriage ceremony. The lady disappeared; and Daddy came 
home gloriously over head and ears whenever it so pleased him, 
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and probably at first missed the customary rating that had been 
his welcome of old. 

The second thing that happened, was the ‘arrival of Dimples 
on the scene. 

When Daddy came home one evening considerably earlier 
than was his wont, and what was the more surprising, sober, 
absolutely sober, and bringing a child of seven with him, Paradise 
Piace opened its eyes. 

It opened its numerous lips also, to gape, firstly, then to ask 
questions, and finally, these being treated contemptuously, to 
jeer. 

The jeering drew a response from Daddy, in the shape of a 
garnished injunction to them to mind their own affairs; and 
Daddy being a little bit feared in the Place, they discreetly obeyed. 
Dimples stayed with Daddy, and being a handy little woman, for 
her age, crept into the favour of many of the denizens of 
Paradise Place, by minding their babies—of whom, as usual, where 
poverty reigns, there was an overwhelming assortment. 

Where Daddy had picked up the waif, nobody knew. He was 
asked, over and over again, but would give no adequate reply. 
Persistence only drew from him one of those highly-ornamental 
speeches that imply a horrible lot of things, and mean, let us hope, 
such a vory little ! 

Dimples herself knew nothing. She had “lived in lots of 
places,” to use her own expression; and was very happy where 
she was. There was even less to be learnt from her than from 
Daddy. 

But Paradise Place waited, wondering what Daddy’s “ missis ” 
would say, if she came back. It was very certain Dimples was 
not her child, and even more certain still that it would fare badly 
with the little maid if she did return. 

Dimples’ arrival had astonished Paradise Place, but its effect 
fairly startled it. Daddy turned sober. 

He did not sign any pledge, but he took to coming home early, 
and he refrained from the tying of vague knots in his long and 
unsteady legs, on his progress down the narrow court. This was 
such a strange and a wondrous thing, that for a long time Paradise 
Place did not understand it at all. They could not credit the 
evidence of their own eyes ! 

But it was true enough, and, as if this were not surprising 
enough, Daddy’s next floor lodger made public one morning the 
astounding fact that Daddy was teaching Dimples to read o’ nights. 
This was such an innovation that Paradise Place, which had a 
lofty scorn of all education, hardly knew what to think of it. 

It came at last tothe decision to let well alone. It was none of 
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Paradise Place’s business. If Daddy chose to make a fool of him- 
self, and waste his time, they were not called upon to follow his 
example. So the youthful members of Paradise Place played in 
its gutters as of yore. 

She was a pretty child, was Daddy’s little girl. The old man 
had a score of pet names for her, borrowed from Heaven knows 
where. For all her dimples, she had that quaint old-womanish 
face that is the never varying type of the London child, and was 
sharp, even for one bred, almost born, in the streets. Daddy was 
fond of saying he would have died for her, and he really meant it. 

Things went on for about three months or more, when one day 
Daddy’s “ missis” came back. It was night, luckily, and Daddy 
was at home. 

She scarcely recognised him for the man she had left. Dimples 
had improved him; had brushed him up; had made absolutely 
another man of him. His face had lost the traces of drink. 

He firmly but decidedly declined to have anything to do with 
the runaway. She had “slung her hook,” so would have to put 
up with the consequences. 

First of all, the prodigal tried penitence; then pleading. 
Neither availed, so she passed on t? threats, anger, and abuse. 
These also failed her, so she essayed force. 

But Daddy was the stronger, and, had he not been, he had now 
the whole population of Paradise Place to back him up. The 
interloper retreated, ignominiously defeated. Not a word was 
said about Dimples. 

The next day, the penitent returned again. She had heard 
things. There was a baleful fire in her eye that boded ill for 
Dimples. Daddy was absent, on his hansom-seat, as she well 
knew. 

A little crowd followed her; chiefly women. They were all 
agog to see what she would do. She marched boldly up to the 
house—boldly, but with the boldness sadly marred by reason of 
her not walking so straightly as is consistent with courage, except 
of that inferior quality known as Dutch. 

By ill chance, Dimples was on the doorstep. The woman 
recognised her by instinct. 

“So you’re the brat he’s spending his money on, are you ?” she 
demanded. 

It was scarcely a question for her to answer, but the child 
looked up in her face and shrank back, The woman laughed un- 
steadily. 

“You little devil, you!” she exclaimed, and struck her in the 
face, knocking her down. 

A thrill of horror ran through the crowd. Poor as they were 
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uneducated, drink-loving, dishonest, they had not come to see a 
child ill-treated, though, God knows, their own were not always 
bruiseless. 

“Shame !” rang a-voice. 

“Give her one for herself!” 

“Pump on her!” said a third, inspired. 

This suggestion was hailed with zest and a shout of approval. 
There was a pump in the centre of Paradise Place. Kicking, 
struggling, plunging, fighting, the unfortunate woman was dragged 
to it, and pumped upon by a score of willing and vigorous hands 
and arms. When she was thoroughly drenched, her tormentors 
let her go, and she ran out of the place with a volley of horrible 
curses, amid the derisive shrieks of the crowd. 

When Daddy came home, he received a full and authentic 
account of the affair from an eye-witness. He said little, but ran 
up the time-eaten staircase to find Dimples alone in the darkness, 
with a bruised face, and crying. 

He came down again, and Paradise Place wondered. For there 
were tears in his eyes, real tears, in Daddy’s eyes, in that drunken 
old scamp’s eyes. Truly, things were coming to a strange pass. 
What next! In a few moments he came back again, and 
announced that he was going to leave Paradise Place. 

He was afraid of the woman, and quite right too, said those 
who had taken Dimples’ part that day. On every hand there 
came to him offers of help, assistance and suggestions. Dimples 
had won all their hearts. 

But the next night, when Daddy came home—earlier, because 
he purposed to bid adieu to Paradise Place that very night—some- 
thing had happened. Something that teok his breath away, 
something that made Daddy’s poor old heart seem to stand still. 
Dimples was lost. 

Enquiries proved useless. No one had seen her since four 
o'clock. Daddy went to the neaest police-station. 

“Haven't I seen your face before ? ” asked the Inspector. 

Daddy—can you believe it ?—looked sheepish. 

“ Maybe !” he said. 
“Oh ves, remember. I’ve heard a good account of you lately. 
We'll find the child for you if we can.” 

But they did not find her, and strange to say that woman did 
not come again to Paradise Place as everybody expected. Paradise 
Place did not connect these two links of evidence, but Daddy 
did. He seemed to see, dimly, revenge, and a paying off of old 
scores in Dimples’ disappearance. 

A fortnight went by. Nothing was heard. Daddy lost heart ; 
began to come home late of nights, and with the old unsteady 
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His old shabbiness came back to him. It was plain he 

One day, an urchin who lived there, ran breathless into Paradise 
Place, upsetting in his wild career several babies, and an old 
woman who was sunning herself on a doorstep. 

“T’ve seen Dimples!” cried he, as soon as he could find breath 
to speak. 

“Where ?” asked a quintette of voices all at once. 

“In Oxford Street. That woman was with her and had tight 
hold of her hand.” 

His listeners looked at each other. Here was news for 
Daddy ! 

“ She did look jolly black when she caught sight of me!” sait 
the boy, proudly ; “I followed hera long way, but she dodged 
me and I lost her.” 

Paradise Place waited eagerly for Daddy to come home that 
night. But he did not come. Late hours as Paradise Place kept, 
still he had not arrived when the very last belated roysterer rolled 
singing and swearing through the court, to fall over his own door- 
step, and swear yet again at it for being there. 

This was why Daddy had not come. It was eleven-thirty, in 
the Strand, and Daddy had a theatre fare for Victoria Station. It 
was a dark night, and greasy under foot. Hansom number 14027 
crept along the Strand, and then as if rejoicing at being free from 
that mélée, bowled past Charing Cross Station into Trafalgar 
Square. 

Suddenly, there was a cry, and a.crowd gathered, as it does, 
apparently springing from the earth, round Hansom 14(27. 
Something run over, said the crowd. 

Unsteadily Daddy clambered down from his seat. What had 
he done ? 

“The man is drunk,” said his fare ; and hopping into another 
hansom, went to catch his train. 

Constabie 92 A., looked at Daddy. Daddy paid no heed to 
him. He was gazing dazedly at that limp inanimate form that two 
other policemen were lifting from the roadway, to take to 
the hospital close by. He looked yet closer. “Good God, its 

Dimples ! ” 

The words trickled slowly from his lips. He lifted his head, 
and with a cry, he was about to dash through the crowd. There, 
right before him, he had caught sight of a woman’s face, 
smiling vindictively at him. 

Constable 92 gripped him by the arm. 

“No, you don’t, my man,” said he. Daddy looked again. The 
face had vanished. 
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Presently the crowd had been moved on, and Hansom 14027, as 
well as its driver, had been taken into custody. Still gripping 
Daddy’s arm, Constable 902 marched him off to the station. 
“Bail?” muttered Daddy, enquiringly, hardly conscious of 
what he said; “I had had something to drink, but I’m sober 
enough now.” 

“Well you might be. It’s manslaughter, or I’m—” 
“Dead ?” cried Daddy; “I’ve killed her, my God !” 

He had killed her. But the magistrate took a lenient view of 
the case, and set it down toaccident. The Inspector who took the 
charge swore that the prisoner was sober when brought in. He 
did not know what had sobered him, you see. Daddy hung his 
head, sullenly. But it was not sullenness. So long as he lived 
he could never hold it up again. He had killed her. 

He left the court without a word ; the magistrate, perhaps, 
could read his face, and pitied him. One newspaper reporter 
spoke of the accused as looking broken-hearted, a novelty for 
the police-column. But it was true. 

What should he do? Go back to Paradise Place ? He shivered 
at the thought. If he met that woman, he felt he should kill 
her. Yet was she worth hanging for? Hardly. 

That was why Paradise Place waited for his return in vain, 
and it waits and wonders still. For that night the outgoing tide, 
swirling under one of London’s bridges, found something floating, 
tossed it here and there, played with it, rippled over and round it, 
and being ebb, finally carried it on its bosom of rest and 
forgetfulness, out to the great sea, where, sinning, stricken, 
hopeless yet hoping, Daddy had gone to find Dimples again ! 






























THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 


By THEO. FARNEY. 


A Lapy sits in her dainty bower, 
Merrily tinkles the matin bell ! 
Fair is she as the lotus flower, 
Merrily tinkles the matin bell ! 
And she sings in the joy of the fair sunlight, 
* Oh! soon shall I look on my own true knigkt 
Bearing my colours amid the fight.” 
Merrily tinkles the matin bell ! 


A warrior arms him for the fray, 
Fiercely clangeth the noonday bell ! 

To gain renown in the lists to-day. 
Fiercely clangeth the noonday bell ! 

He sees his destrier proudly prance ; 

He looks to shield and he looks to lance 

To win him the light of his lady’s glance, 
Fiercely clangeth the noonday bell ! 


The shadows come creeping, creeping on, 
Sadly tolleth the vesper bell ! 

The lady is weeping all alone, 
Sadly tolleth the vesper bell ! 

What lover's tokens to her remain ? 

A shivered helmet, a broken rein, 

Her own gage, bearing a crimson stain. 

Sadly tolleth the vesper bell ! 








CONSUELO. 


By AIMEE GARDYNE. 


What were the words you whispered, dear, in the days long past ? 
Words that enthralled my being with a subtle lingering spell, 
Words that subdued my murmuring, words that as balm were cast 

Into my heart, assuaging wounds that had pierced too well. 


What was the song you sang me, dear, as the twilight swept 
Over the earth, in mercy chastening its rugged forms ? 

A song of entrancing pathos, wakening hopes that slept 
Like an enraptured dawning after a night of storms. 


What was the tale you told me, dear, when my courage failed ? 
When the dark lowering future daunted my coward breast ; 
Like an old northern saga, sending me forth new mailed 
Your chosen knight, high-honoured, your token on my crest. 


Are they forgotten now, dear, the legend, words, and song ? 
Do I in vain approach thee, sadly my tale to tell ? 
Can only a victor charm thee ? like to the heedless throng, 
Who scoff at the badge he beareth, who bravely fought, but fell. 


Pardon! Thy sweet words come, dear, here as I humbly crave, 
Soft as a blessing borne me by angels from above, 

“* Victory comes not always ; spoils deck not all the brave, 
Love comes to all deserving, keeping true faith for love.” 
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shirts, six undershirts, six pairs of socks, six pairs of stockings, and twenty-four hand- 
kerchiefs. It is light, portable, and moderate in price. 


The washing day changes to a holiday. 

A life-long income of 4s, a week at least. 

The linen is whiter and softer, lasting twice as long. 

No unpleasant smell, and dinner ready in time, 

Purity and economy in every household. 

The dest heater in hall, bedroom, or conservatory. 

The machine works for you, instead of you working the machine. 


It wi!l thoroughly cleanse in au hour as much linen as would, by the ordinary method, 
take a day, AND AT NOT MORE THAN ONE-TENTH OF THE COST. 

For economy it is unrivalled, not only for the small amount of labour required, but the 
linen is not torn by rubbing or scrubbing, or rotted by soda or other chemicals now so 
general y used. 

Beyond putting the linen in the machine, no furthar handling is required until the 
clothes are washed. 


No Household should be without one. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
“* Worth its weight in gold."—Garusw. ‘* Would not be without it forany money.”"—Manmise. “ Really 
«onderful.’’"—De B. ‘* Your mechine does the work beaut fully, and gives the greatest sati-faction.”—Emity 
Farnurvu. “All the ladies like it."—J, Waits. “I am very pleased with the way it works, I think it is 


wonderful how any machive can achieve such results,”—A. H. Bomrorp. 


A Machine will be sent on receipt of 35s. by A. HARMENS, 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 








BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT: 


THE GERMAINS’ IMPROVED APPARATUS 


For Asthma, Croup, Diphtheria, and any disease of the Throat and Chest. 
The Most Convenient an1 Safest Fumigator in the World. To be used in the sick room. 
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Its merits are so 
great that it has been 
adopted by Surgeon- 
General Williamson 
(chief of the Medical 
= Dept. of the War 
Office of Great 
Britain), and also 
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THE BOARD OF HEALTH FOR THE HOLBORN DISTRICT. 
BOARD OF HEALTH OF RIPON. 
BOARD OF HEALTH, MONMOUTH, Dr. J. W. DAVIES. 
BOARD OF HEALTH OF KNOTTINGLEY. 
YORK COUNTY HOSPITAL, YORK. 
NORTH READING ASYLUM, YORK. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE HOSPITAL. 
Dr. GORDON, Homerton Infirmary. 
Dr. THOMAS PERCIVAL, Medical Officer, Board of Health, Knottingley. 
Dr. HUSBAND, Medical Officer, Board of Health, Ripon. 
Dr. THOMAS COLLIER, Ripon, personally expressed his opinion that the 
fumes of the powders are good for throat and chest diseases. 
Dr. R. HEWITSON and Dr. F. SHAW, York County Hospital. 
Dr. HINGSTON, N. R. Asylum. 

SEPTIMUS GIBBON, M.D., Medical Officer, Board of Health, Holborn, Lond. 
Dr. C. W. DE LACY EVANS, M.R.C.S., Ph.D., Surgeon to St. Saviour’s 
Hospital. 

WRU. THE PRINCE OF SIAM. 

THE COUNTESS OF CADOGAN. 

THE HON, Mrs. RANDOLPH CLAY. 

LADY HAY, OF GLADSWOOD, MELROSE, N.B. 
JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS, London. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SPROT, OF UPPERTON HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
COLONEL W. GORDON. Rk. W. HANBURY, Esq., MP. 
Rev. CANON FLEMING. B.D., was present at the fumigation of York Minster 
by this apparatus and powders, and expressed his opinion that a great im- 
provement had been effected. 

Rev. Dr. ROGERS, Beecroft House, de Bary’s Avenue, Bedford. 

Rev. R. TYNWALD OGDEN, Nettleden Vicarage, Hemel Hempstead 
Rey. H. T. INMAN, Woolston Rectory, Bletchley. 

Rev. Mr. CAPEL, Abbas Roding Rectory, Ongar, Exsex. 

Prices: Apparatus, in tin. 10s. 6d.; in copper, a. ditto, in brass, 22s. 


Powders, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
So’e Inventor and Proprictor : 


A, Z. GERMAINS, 62, Duval Buildings, Strand, W.C., London 














Nervous Exhaustion. 


ULVERMACHER'’S World-Famed Galvanic Belts, 
for the cure of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY, 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
over Forty Membe rs of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION and 
DEBILITY are speedily removed by means of PULVERMACHER’S 
WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, which are so arranged as 
to convey a continuous electric current direct to the affected parts, 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, 
and speedily arresting all symptoms of waste and decay. 
Dr. VINES, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, writes, 19th September 1885 :— 
“ Having used Mr. PULVERMACHER'’S BELTS for many years in the course of medical 
practice, I am in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases of 
nervous disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely to be serviceable, I am 
entirely convinced of their efficacy.” - 
Dr. C. HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary's Hospital, 
says : —“ Iam satisfied that Mr. PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer in 
the fleld of science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encouragement from the 
Profession and scientific men.” a 
SIR CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart., M.D., says:—*PULVERMACHER'’S BELTS 
are very effective in neuralgia and rheumaticaffections, and I have prescribed them largely 
n my practice for other similar maladies, paralysis, &c.” 
For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet :— 


“GALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.” 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS. 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.- 


MARVELLOUS REMEDIES. 
Warner's Gout and Rheumatic Cure. 


The great remedy that will effectually 
cure Gout, Lumbago. Sciatica, 

















Rheumatism, &c. It will cure For 
any ordinary case in one those 
day ; it gives relief in most 





two hours. Price 
ls. ldd., 28 $d., 
4s. 6d., and 


distressing 
comp laints, 
bad breasts, 
abscesses, bad 
legs, burns, scalds, 
poisoned fingers, 
Whitlows, ete. Price 
ls. 1}d. & 2s. 9d. per Box. 


WARNER’S WARNER’S 


UNIVERSAL CURATIVE 
PILLS. 





















The vital 
spark of life and 
great Blood Puri- 
fier. Price Is. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. per Box. 





Fineet 
Medicine 
for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs 
The only remedy for Consum tion. 
Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s, 


Warner's Asthma Cure. 


To be obtained of all chemists, or sent direct from 
the proprietor. 


J. WARNER (LATE ASHTON), 
71, 72, & 73. CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 





































orCHIN 
Pills 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


A MARVELLOUS ANTIDOTE 


For Bilinug and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches ou 
the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, 
&c. The first Dose will give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have 
done it in countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited totry one Box «f these Pills, 
and they will be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No female should be without them. There 
is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any obstruction or irregularity of 
the system. If taken according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore 
to sound and robust health. This has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried 
them and found the benefits which result from their use. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they act like 
magic, and s few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most important organs of the 
human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular system, restore the lost complexion 
bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the 
whole physical energy of the human frame. These are facts testified continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of society; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is their vast and atill increasing sale. 
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Full directions are given with each Box. Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, 
St. Helen’s, and sold by Patent. Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 
is. 1d. and 2s. 9d. 
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_ BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 








Estincton & Co., PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 78 AND 784, GREAT QUREN STREET, W.C, 





